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ABSTRACT 


COOP  D'OEIL:  MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY  AND  THE  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL  OF 
WAR  by  MAJ  John  J.  O'Brien,  USA,  58  pages. 

This  monograph  focuses  on  the  geographic  component  of  the 
contemporary  intelligence  process  at  the  operational  level  of 
war.  The  concept  of  coup  d'oeil,  the  Intellectual  capacity 
of  military  commanders  to  evaluate  geography  and  apply  that 
evaluation  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  war,  serves  as 
the  unifying  theme  throughout  the  monograph.  The  research 
question  is  to  examine  how  to  better  the  coup  d'oeil  of  the 
commander  at  the  operational  level  of  war  . 

The  theoretical  nature  of  coup  d'oeil  is  excunined  to 
establish  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  geography  and 
warfare.  Recognizing  that  the  classical  theorists  based  their 
theories  on  the  model  of  the  Napoleonic  campaign,  a  comparison 
is  made  between  Napoleonic  strategy  and  modern  operational  art. 
The  salient  difference  between  the  two . is  that  whereas  Napoleonic 
strategy  sought  to  bring  all  resources  against  the  decisive 
point  at  the  decisive  time  in  one  decisive  battle,  operational 
art  is  extended  in  time  and  in  space  beyond  one  decisive  battle. 
The  operational  commander  sets  conditions  for  tactical  execution 
by  his  subordinates,  while  at  the  same  time  planning  to  exploit 
the  new  conditions  established  by  tactical  results. 

The  changing  International  security  paradigm  brought  on 
by  the  collapse  of  Communism  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  suggests 
that  the  most  likely  future  role  of  United  States  Forces  will 
be  one  of  regional  crises  response.  Highlighted  in  the  new 
paradigm  is  the  increasing  role  of  the  operatij>nal  level  of 
war  commander.  Though  he  has  a  methodology  for  campaign  design, 
missing  at  the  operational  level  is  a  methodology  to  analyze 
quickly,  accurately  and  appropriately,  the  key  elements  of 
terrain  in  his  theater  of  operations. 

An  organized  application  of  geographical  information 
appropriate  for  the  operational  level  of  war  must  not  be  so 
descriptive  as  to  be  useless,  nor  should  it  be  restricted  to 
the  rather  specific  and  local  elements  of  tactical,  terrain 
analysis.  The  monograph  suggests  that  access,  mobility, 
visibility,  communicability,  availability,  and  vulnerability 
are  the  appropriate  elements  of  operational  terxain  analysis. 
"Operation  Neptune"  and  the  subsequent  break  out  from  the 
Noinnandy  beachhead  is  used  as  a  historical  case  study  to  examine 
these  elements  in  support  of  a  campaign  design. 
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INTOODOCnON 


fcxnis  of  this  monograph  is  to  examine  the  geogra^Mc  oompcnent  of 
the  contemporary  intelligence  process  at  the  cperationcil  level  of  wer.  Itie 
French  term  "coup  d'oeil**  (an  eye  for  the  ground),  coined  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  appears  to  symbolize  the  intellectual  capacity  of  military  ccnmanders 
to  eveiluate  geography  and  apply  that  evaluation  to  the  successful  proseeution 
of  vior.  Coup  d'oeil,  as  a  term  used  by  the  classical  theorists,  has  never 
been  Umitpd  to  merely  "geography"  as  we  may  have  understood  the  term  from 
our  grade  school  experience  where  "geograj^y”  may  have  meant  the  memorizatiai 
of  terms  such  as  "island",  and  "pailnsula".  Coup  d'oeil  views  geography 
as  the  relationship  among  what  a  commander  can  do  with  the  ground,  what 
his  ci^xxient  can  do  with  the  ground,  and  how  they  will  interact  cn  the 
ground.  (1) 

Geography  and  war  have  Icng  been  bedfellows.  At  the  Battle  of  Megiddo,. 
1479  B.  C.,  the  Eygptian  Iharaoh,  'Diutmose  lU,  "was  advised  by  a  staff 
of  the  location  and  intentions  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  terrain  to  his  front." 
(2)  War  occurs  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth?  geography  is  the  science 
which  se^cs  to  describe  what  is  cn  or  near  the  surfcioe  of  the  earth.  A  xxnmon 
theme  throughout  military  history  is  that  the  comnander  vho  better  understands 
all  that  the  geography  of  the  battle  area  implies,  and  uses  it  to  his 
•advantcigev  is  the  comncuader  most  likely  to  win  the  battle. 

There  are  many  ways  to  describe  the  science  of  geography.  In  its  most 
basic  form  it  is  a  descriptive  sciax».  It  may  be  cnadely  described  as 
"What's  where?  Why?  (and  so  what?)."  (3)  Geography  in  its  philosophical 
end  most  generad  sense  constitutes  the  study  of  enpiriccdL  kzxiwledge  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  spatial  dlstrlbutlcn  of  phenomena  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  (4)  Modem  geography  has  become  more  than  merely  a  descriptive 
science.  It  can  have  an  interpretative  and  prognostic  nature  too.  While 
geography  ccmnonly  deals  with  the  visible  landscape,  it  is  interested  in 
all  those  factors  which  give  personality  to  a  place.  (5) 

Many  lengthy  studies  have  been  undertaicen  in  an  attempt  to  validate 
a  sub-discipline  of  "military  geography"  within  die  larger  body  of  geography 
proper.  (6)  Whetlier  or  not  there  is  a  legitimate  sub-discipline  of  military 
geography  within  the  science  of  geography  is  a  debate  internal  to  the 
oonnkmity  of  geographers.  What  is  evident  without  d^te  however,  is  that 
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geography  ia  a  related  discipline  of  military  art  and  science.  Iraditionally, 
this  eipplication  has  resided  in  the  field  of  military  intelligence.  "Military 
geography  and  military  intelligence  are  fields  so  closely  related  that 
ocnfvision  frequently  exists  as  hew  one  differs  fran  the  other."  (7) 

,  The  three  traditioncil  manifestations  of  geography  in  military 
intelligence  are  envircnnental  studies,  regional  studies,  and  terrain 
analysis.  Jiji\dj?cnniental  studies  provide  systemic  data  about  climate  and 
conditions  ;4hich  affect  the  development  and  procurement  of  equipment, 
logistics,  organization,  and  doctrine.  Regional  studies  provide  descriptive 
and  interpretative  information  about  landscape,  infrastructure,  culture, 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  structure  of  a  geographic  area.  Terrain 
analysis  makes  use  of  map  studies.  The  broad  categorizations  of  map  studies 
are  geographic  studies,  ohorograf^c  studies,  and  topographic  studies. 
Military  art  and  science  addresses  the  same  general  categories  by  the  names 
of  strategic  analysis,-  theater  ancilysis,  and  topographic  anedysis.  These 
military  categories  reflect  not  only  scale,  but  levels  of  war  at  the 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  level. 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  contemporary,  conceptual  framework  for 
understanding  how  geographic  science  is  integrated  into  the  overall 
intelligence  effort.  The  framework  attempts  to  capture  the  relationship 
between  friaidly  and  enemy  forces  in  the  operating  envircnmait. 


FIGZJRE  1  (The  IntelligenoB  Process)  (8) 
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Ihe  internal  rings  identify  the  cxmponents  of  the  intelligence  process 
at  the  operational  level  of  war.  The  middle  ring  identifies  a  continuous 
process  of  Analysls-Evaiviation-Analysls  as  new  infomaticn  is  received  and 
the  situation  develops.  The  external  ring  identifies  the  continuous 
relationship  between  geographic  infarmation  and  intelligence  information. 

The  integration  of  modem  intelligenoe  gathering  technology  and  modem 
techniques  of  terrain  ancLLysls  derived  from  the  sciaice  of  geogra^y  have 
resulted  in  a  tremaidously  powerful  analyticed  tool  called  "Intelligaioe 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield”  At  the  tactical  level,  this  tool 

produces  for  ti^^t  conmander  and  staff  a  set  of  graphic  products  vdiich  could 
nearly  be  called  "visual  tactical  coup  d'oell". 

As  the  IFB  prooess  was  being  Introduced  in  the  early  1 980s  to  the 
tactical  level  of  the  US  Army,  a  doctrlnzd  ddaate  wes  occurring  at  the  senior 
level  of  Army  leadership  concerning  the  reintroductlcxi  of  the  operational 
level  of  war  or  "operatlonad  art”  into  Army  doctrine.  As  both  concepts 
matured,  attanpts  to  apply  the  IFB  process  to  the  operatii:xial  level  of  war 
have  generally  pxovm  unsatisfactory.  (9)  'ihere  remains  therefore,  a 
tremendous  void  about  how  to  best  support  the  operational  level  conmander 
with  an  equivalait  and  appropriate  level  of  intelligenoe  support.  The 
question  to  be  pursued  in  this  monograph  will  be  to  examine  if  a  better 
understanding  of  the  geographic  oenponent  of  operational  intelligence  can 
help  to  fill  this  void. 

The  ocnoept  of  ooup  d'oeil,  defined  as  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
military  comnanders  to  evaluate  geography  and  apply  that  evetluation  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  war,  will  serve  as  the  unifying  theme  throu^xxit 
this  monograph.  The  metliodology  Will  be  to  first  explore  the  theoretic^ 
nature  of  ooup  d’oeil.  The  second  step  will  be  to  carry  the  concept  forwrd 
as  evidenoed  in  ths  Intelligenoe  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  (IFB)  prooess. 
The  third  step  will  be  to  examine  the  chsoiglng  nature  of  war  and  the  new 
Intematlcnal  security  paradigm  of  the  post  Gbid  Har  world.  This  third 
step  in  the  examination  hlghli^ts  the  increasing  vlslMlity  of  the 
operational  level  of  war  as  distinguished  frem  tha  strategic  level  of  war 
and  the  tactical  level  of  war. 

With  a  clear  distinction  mads  between  the  strategic  and  eperationsd 
levels  of  %«r,  I  will  suggest  the  elements  of  operational  level  of  war  ooup 
d’oell  which  %iill  satisfy  the  research  questlcn.  '^Operatlcn  Neptune”,  the 
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invasicn  of  Noannandy,  C  June  1944,  will  be  used  as  a  historical  example 
to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the.  proposed  elements  of  operational  ooup 
d*oeil»  "Neptune"  prcvldes  an  excellent  case  study  first,  because  of  the 
clear  distinction  between  the  strategic  and  operational  levels  of  war, 
and  secondly  because  of  the  tremendous  influ^ace  of  geography  in  the  planning 
process. 

By  definition,  operational  axt  involves  fundamertal  decn.£  ions  about 
when  and  where  to  fi^t  and  whether  to  acxapt  or  decline  battle.  At  the 
cperationcd.  level  of  war  the  cxxmander  nust  discern  the  answers  to  three 
fundamental  questions:  v^t  cxnditicns  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the 
strategic  goal;  what  sequence  of  actions  is  most  likely  to  produce  that 
condition;  and  how  should  rescuLoes  of  the  force  be  applied  to  accomplish 
that  sequence  of  actions.  (10)  Any  criteria  to  aissess  the  degree,  of 
eissistanoe  geography  mi^t  add  to  the  commander's  ooup  d'oeil  r  st  paralJel 
this  design.  Ihe  criteria  for  this  assessment  will  be: 

1 )  Military  geography  must  be  eible  to  assist  the  commander 

to  envision  the  military  end  state,  vhere  his  forces  must  ^ 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  event  which  attains  the 
desired  end  state. 

2)  Military  geography  nust  be  ab^e  to  assi-ct  the  oomnander 
to  envision  a  sequence  of  evertts  in.  the  medium  of  time, 
space,  end  oass  which  gets  hds  forces  ‘-si  the  desired  end 
state. 

3)  Military  geography  must  be  able  to  assist  the  oomnander  to 
envision  how  to  apply  rescuro^,  operatian2d  and  logistical, 
which  will  earn'  the  ferpe  thibugh  the  sequence  of  events 
with  sufficient  strength  to  ac^evs  the  desired  end  state. 

With  this  criteria  in  ndnd,  we  will 
theoretical  relationship  between  warfare  geography  by  examining  the  nature 
of  ooup  d'oeil. 


beglr 


with  an  exploration  of  the 


'.iiE  mjmE  CP  COUP  d'oeil 


Every  day  I  feeJ.  nx>re  Jid  more  in  need  of  an 
atlas,  as  geogrcaphy  hr  the  minutest  detail?.: 
is  essential  to  a  true  ndlitary  educaticn.  I 
wish  therefore,  you  would  procure  me  the  best 
geography  and  atlas  exbmt.  (1) 

Tjen.  William  T.  Sherman 

Lieutenant  William  T.  Sherman  retreated  the  "best  geography  and  atlas 
‘xtant"  fron  his  soon  to  be  brother-in-law  in  the  year  1844.  In  the  years 
prior  to  the  American  CLvll  W^,  Lieutenant  Sherman  was  assigned  to  Fort 
ffcultrie.  South  CSarolina,  On  this  terrain,  over  whidi  he  was  to  lead  a 
Onion  army  twenty  years  later.  Lieutenant  Sherman  dejweloped  what  was  to 
beoome  an  exceptioncilly  keen  sense  of  military  geography.  Ilis  biographer 
wrote  of  these  years:  "the  details  of  the  ground  were  fixed  in  his  memory 
cn  long  horst^dc  rides  diat  he  took  edonc...  it  was  his  habit,  almost  his 
passion,  to  study  the  slopes,  curves,  and  stretches  of  terrain...  a  habit 
bom  of  a  singular  fondness  for  the  earth."  (2) 

Mlitary  geographers  cite  the  habits  of  this  famous  Onion  general  eis 
an  example  of  the  utility  which  geography  can  provide  to  a  military  leader. 

(3)  Past  masters  of  tha  milita’Y  art  have  likewise  reflected  the  primacy 
of  a  practiced  knowledge  of  the  science  of  geography  as  a  fundamental  skill 
of  ^nsralship.  Fredtnrick  the  Great  stated  in  his  Instructicns;  "Knowledge 
of  a  country  is  to  a  general  what  a  rifle  is  to  an  infantryman  and  vhat  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  are  to  a  gecmetrlcian".  (4)  Ifapolecxi,  whose  actions 
spoke  with  much  more  cloority  than  his  written  Maxims,  was  extremely  thorough 
in  his  planning.  "As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  a  war  arose,  the  Ebperor 
would  send  for  Ids  librarian  and  denand  a  ocnporehensive  series  of  books  - 
historical,  descriptive,  geographical,  and  topical  -  which  he  would  read... 
building  up  a  clear  mental  picture  of  his  future  opponent."  (5)  Awareness 
of  the  centrality  of  geography  to  the  military  art  extends  to  cxjr  current 
united  States  Army  dcxhrine  with  the  siaiple  statement  found  in  EM  100-5 
(Operations),  "understanding  the  limitations  and  opportunities  of  terrain 
is  a  fundamental  military  skill."  (6) 

Geographers  have  said  the  soldier  uses  geography  unoonsciously,  wlthcxit 
even  realizing  that  he  is  doing  so.  (7)  Some  however,  do  better  than  others. 
Skillful  use  of  geography  applied ,  to  a  military  purpc»e  w^  termed  <3oup  d*oeil 
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by  iteiderick  ttie  Great.  He  de'.ined  coup  d*oeil  of  a  generaJ.  as,  “the  talent 
vdiicli  groat  men  lia%’e  of  ccsiceiving  in  a  moment  all  tha  advantages  of  the 
terrciin  and  rhe  us<5  they  can  make  of  it  with  their  armi'."  (8)  iVadcrick 
further  refi’^ied  his  definition  to  include  three  key  elements.  First,  it 
is  a  judgment  about,  "the  ground  you  can  occupy  with  a  certain  nuirter  of 
troops".  Second,  it  is  a  "perc^Jtion  of  the  advantages  of  terrain". 

Ihird,  judgment  "is  exercised  about  the  capacity  of  the  enenp/...".  (9) 

The  term  coup  d*oeil  ocntiiiued  to  have  a  gfsographic  cco-.iotaticfi  about 
the  oomTkiander's  judgment  and  perception  of  the  inter-action  of  opposing  forces 
cn  terrain.  The  term  appeared  frequently  in  19th  Century  military  theory. 
Baron  Mtoine  Henri  Jcminl,  whose  theory  of  war  d^)ended  so  greatly  on 
striking  the  decisive  point  with  a  coordinated  inassing  of  overvhe''jTiing  force, 
referred  to  a  failure  to  recognize  this  point  as  possibly  a  "defective  coup 
d'oeil  militaire".  (10)  Jcmiri  highlighted  that,  "if  a  general  desires 
to  be  a  successful  actor  in  the  great  drama  of  war,  his  first  duty  is  to 
study  carefully  the  theater  of  operaticns  so  that  he  may  see  clearly  the 
relative  advantages  aixi  disadvantages  it  presents  for  himself  and  his 
enemies."  (11)  Tb  study  carefully  the  theater  of  operations  .unJlies  a  heavy 
anphasis  on  a  stxidy  of  the  geography  of  the  theater.  Geography  alcwie  however, 
is  not  coup  d’oeil.  It  is  possible  to  understand  all  that  can  be  known  abcut 
the  strategic  situation,  yet  f«iil  to  subdue  the  opponent.  Ctaup  d'oeil  is 
found  in  the  afpiicatlcn  of  militciry  force  across  the  geography  of  the  theater 
to  achieve  the  desired  strategic  end  state.  If  the  generad.  be  "not  possessed 
of  militcury  ooup  d'oeil,  he  may  maJoe  an  excellent  strategic  plan  and  be 
entirely  unable  to  apply  the  rules  of  tactics  in  the  presence  of  ah  enemy." 
(12) 

Carl  von  dausewltz  rccogx^zed  ooup  d'oeil  as  "an  indispensable  quality" 
of  the  general. 

If  the  mind  is  to  emerge  unscathed  frem  this 
relentless  strugpgle  with  the  unforeseen,  two 
qualities  are  indispensable:  first,  an  intellect 
that,  even  in  the  dauicest  hour  retadns  some 
glimmerings  of  the  inner  light  which  leatds  to 
truth;  and  second,  the  courage  to  follow  that 
faint  light  vherever  it  may  lead.  The  first  is 
described  by  the  Ftench  term  coup  d'oeil,  the  second 
is  determination.  (13) 
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Claufsewltz  began  his  discussion  of  coup  d'oeil  fay  describing  it  as  "the 
idea  of  a  rapid  and  accurate  decisicxi...  based  on  an  evaluation  of  time  and 
^>ace".  He  did  differ  vd.th  the  reference  of  his  day  v*iich  limited  Coup  d'oeil 
to  "visual  estimates  only."  (14)  He  expanded  the  definition  to  include, 

"any  sound  decision  taken  in  the  midst  of  action  -  such  as  recognizing  the 
right  point  of  attack,  etc."  (15)  Clausewitz  cilso  added  an  operaticxial 
meaning  to  coup  d'oeil  because  "it  must  also  ha'/e  its  place  in  strategy, 
since  here  as  well  quick  decisions  are  often  needed."  (1^) 

dausewitz  introduced  his  definition  of  coup  d'oeil  in  a  rather  gi-andiose 
literary  style,  "an  intellect  that  even  in  the  darkest  hour  retains  some 
glinmerings  of  the  inner  light  vhidi  leads  to  truth."  As  a  result  of  cf 
his  literary  style  coup  d'oeil  is  often  taken  out  of  context  to  mean  something 
more  than  what  it  appears  Clausewitz  neant.  Wh^  the  metaphor  is  stripped 
away  however,  "the  concept  merely  refers  to  the  quioc  recognition  of  a  truth 
that  the  mind  would  ordinarily  miss  or  would  perceive  only  afteur  long  study 
and  reflection."  (17)  Tlva  "truth"  L'*  which  he  refers  is  firmly  linked  to 
terrciin.  Cbup  d'oeil  is  of  the  intellect.  Determination  is  of  the 
temperament.  "Determinaticn,  which  dispels  doubt,  is  a  quality  that  can 
be  aroused  only  by  the  intellect."  (18)  "Of  the  attributes  that  a  great 
ocnmander  needs  in  war,  there  is  only  one  vMdi  is  not  related  to 
tanperament,  and  involves  merely  the  intellect,  "I  mean  the  relaticaiship 
between  warfare  and  terrain,"  (19) 

Discussing  the  trap  of  falling  victim  to  pure  theory,  dausewitz  agaon 
resoxrts  to  his  literary  style  and  suggests  that  a  student  of  war  should  not, 
"be  irresistibly  dra«5qed  down  to  a  state  of  dreary  pedantry  and  ^rub  around 
in  the  underworld  o/.  ponderxxts  concepts  where  rx>  great  oonnaraier,  with  his 
effortless  coup  d'^ireil,  was  ever  seen."  (20)  In  the  more  direct  language 

■H  ' 

he  used  to  emphasize  a  point,  dausewitz  sums  up  his  regard  for  this  quality 
by  stating  in  the  introduction  to  hi.  final  chapter  of  Qi  >feur  (Book  8:  War 
Plans),  "when  all  is  said  and  dene,  it  is  really  the  connander's  ooiip 
d'oeil,  his  ability  to  see  things  slnpiy,  to  identify  the  whole  business 
of  war  completely  with  himself,  that  is  the  essence  of  good  generalship." 

(21) 

dausewitz,  Frederick,  Napoleon,  and  Jomini  saw  a  centrality  to  the 
cataclysmic  and  decisive  battle  in  warfare.  Their  theories  are  representative 
of  an  attrition  oriented  app..wach  to  battle.  By  contrast,  a  maneuver 
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oriented  approach  to  battle  has  been  articulated  and  represented  by  theorists 
sixh  as  B.  H.  Liddel  Hart  and  William  S.  Lind.  (22)  The  roots  of  Liddel 
Bart‘s  "indirect  approach",  and  Lind's  'Wieuver  warfare",  lie  with  the 
great  Chinese  philosopher  of  war.  Sun  Tzu. 

sun  Tzu,  vho  wrote  around  500  B.C.,  never  used  the  French  term  coup 
d'oeil.  He  did  however,  articulate  t^ie  same  concept.  SamucLL  B.  Griffith, 
the  translator  <md  commentator  of  Sun  T^'s,  The  Art  of  wer,  observes  of 
the  Chinese  culture,  "The  Chinese  have  always  had  a  specicil  feeling  for 
nature.  This  is  reflected  in  their  painting,  history,  poetry,  and  other 
literature.  Possibly  the  ability  of  their  great  soldiers  to  use  terrain 
to  best  advantage  derives  from  this  apparently  innate  appreciation  of  it." 

(23) 

Sun  Tzu  idmtified  five  elements  of  the  art  of  war.  These  were  the 
measurement  of  space,  estimates  of  quantities,  calculati(»s,  ocmparisons, 
and  chances  of  victory. 

Measurements  of  space  are  derived  from  the  ground. . . . 

Quantities  derived  form  measuremant,  figures  from 
quantities,  ocmparisons  from  figures,  and  victory 
frcm  oomparisons....  'Gtound*  includ^  both  distance 
and  type  of  terrain;  'mpasurenent '  is  cedculation. 

Before  the  army  is  dispatched,  calculations  are  made 
respecting  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  enemy's 
land;  the  directness  and  deviousness  of  its  roads: 
the  raarber  of  troops;  the  quantity  of  his  war  equipment 
and  the  state  of  his  moral.  (24) 

In  Sun  TZu's  conception,  the  elements  of  w^  make  up  a  relationship. 

The  relationship  is  between  ceilculations  about  tlie  enemy,  calculations  about 
the  neuxh,  and  calculations  about  the  terrain  on  which  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought.  "A  general  who  is  ignorant  of  even  one  of  these  matters  is  unfit 
for  oonoand."  (25) 

The  nature  of  coup  d'oeil,  as  has  been  described  the  theorists, 
is  that  of  a  quality  of  the  intellect.  It  is  an  intellectual  quality  required 
of  the  general.  This  quality  of  the  intellect  enables  the  general  to  apprcd.se 
the  enemy,  to  appraise  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  piece  of 
terrain,  and  to  visualize  the  tiine~space  relationship  between  the  opposing 
fcroes.  Frederick  and  dausewltz  inply  this  quality  is  an  individual  talait 
resulting  frcm  training.  Jamlnl  and  Sun  TZu  inply  the  quality  results  frcm 
methodical  calculation  conducted  by  the  ocmnander  and  a  staff. ,  All  the 
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theorists  agree  however,  that  coup  d'oeil  as  has  been  defined, 
fundamaital  quality  of  the  superior  general. 


TOE  EXERCISE  CP  COUP  D*OEIL 


TOenty  yeeurs  after  requesting  an  atlas  and  geography  fron  his 
brother-in-law.  General  William  T.  Sherman  si±initted  an  extraordinary 
di^atch  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  General  U.S.  Grant,  Cbnceming  the 
progress  of  his  "March  to  the  Sea",  General  Sherman  wrote: 

I  think  our  canpaign  of  the  last  months  as  well 
as  every  step  that  is  taken  from  this  point  north¬ 
ward,  is  as  mich  a  direct  attack  upon  Lee's  army 
as  thou^  wp  were  operating  within  the  sound  of 
his  artillery.  (1) 

Sherman's  dispatch  was  extraordinary  because  it  captured  in  a  sentence 
the  embryonic  notion  of  the  evolution  of  warfare  frou  classic  Napoletxiic 
strategy  to  what  we  now  call  "operational  art".  (2)  "Sherman,  with  Grant's 
active  involvement,  gave  the  most  spectacular  display  of  the  growing  search 
for  an  edtemative  [to  static  warfare]  through  strategic  naneuver."  (3) 

What  was  new  about  this  form  of  warfare  being  waged  by  the  generals  of  the 
North  was  that,  "Sherman  and  Grant  exploited  diversion,  dispersion,  and 
surprise  to  pursue  successfully  a  modem  total  war  strategy  of  exhaustion 
against  the  eneny's  resources,  oommunications,  and  will,  "  (4)  Ihe  effect 
of  severing  Lee's  Army  of  Virginia  fron  its  industrial  and  logistics  base 
demonstrated  operational  coup  d'oeil.  Sherman's  knowledge  of  the  the  terrain 
and  geography  of  the  South  enabled  him  to  avoid  battle  with  Confederate 
General  Joe  Johnson  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  him  to  strike  at  key 
targets  within  the  Infrastructure  of  the  Southern  States.  The  destruction 
of  this  infrastructure  denied  Lee  use  of  the  rail  system,  cut  his 
of  support,  and  broke  the  will  of  the  Southern  populace  to  continue  a  losing 
effort. 

Historian  G.  Murphy  Donovan  noted  two  great  lessons  from  the  Civil  Wbr 
appropriate  to  the  study  of  operational  art: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  Whr,  Lincoln 
had  to  fire  his  high  ccnmanders  2if t^  nearly 
every  major  battle.  Good  logisticians  and 
engineers  (military  scientists)  were  cammon  enough, 
but  Lincoln  couldn't  find  coimanders  (military 
artists)  who  had  expetlenoe  with  or  a^tude  for. 


the  successfiil  caxhestraticn  of  forces  larger  than 
divisicn  or  corps...  the  seocnd  great  lessox  is  that 
we  keep  forgetting  this.  (5) 

Any  reasonable  history  of  the  doctrin2d  debate  whioh  occurred  in  the 
US  Anny  between  the  1976  edition  of  Field  Manueil  100-5  (Operations)  >  throu^ 
the  1982  and  1986  revisions  of  this  capstone  doctrinal  nenual/  bears  witness 
to  the  depth  of  the  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  the  Army's  leaders  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  lessons  of  operational  art  and  the  practice  of  the  art  at 
the  operational  level  of  var.  Describing  this  revolution,  Li^tsiant  Colonel 
(iX3w  Cblonel)  L.D.  Holder  stated,  "the  adoption  of  opa^tiOTal  art  may  be 
the  roost  important  diange  in  Army  doctrine  since  World  War  U."  (6)  Holder 
suggested,  "s^ior  officers  will  have  to  roaster  an  important  subject  which 
has  been  neglected  for  a  generation...  they  will  have  to  overcoroe  an 
entrenched  habit  of  thinking  solely  in  tac^iccd  terms."  (7) 

"Thinking  solely  in  ta<hi<=al  terms"  however,  was  not  without  merit. 

Many  significant  advances  in  tactical  technique  and  procedure  were  developed 
\hile  the  day  to  day  army  was  narrowly  fcxnised  on  "preparing  for  the  next 
battle",  a  term  which  further  hig^ights  the  intense  tac±ical  focus  of 
official  ductrincil  literature  of  the  period.  Perhaps  one  of  the  better  known 
procedural  innovations  c^evelcsped  was  "Intelligencse  Preparation  of  the 
Battlefield",  (IPB). 

IP6  is  an  analytical  methc3dolc:gy  employed  to  reduce  that  great 
frustxaticii  of  all  cxsinanc3ers  -  uncertainty.  The  IPB  process  integrates 
enemy  doctrine  with  weather  and  terredn  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  enemy 
capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  in  the  form  of  tenplates,  map,  and  graphic 
products  that  adlow  the  oomroander  to  ccnpare  his  own  course  of  act.cxi  vs. 
probable  enemy  courses  of  etcticn. .  This  knowledge  ideally  should  allow  the 
eaunander  to  "dictate  rather  than  react  to  battle".  (8) 

IPB  has  becane  a  thorcughly  accepted  doctrinal  process  at  the  tac±lcal 
level.  Ckie  no  longer  finds  cteate  in  US  Army  literatuzB  about  the  valiclity 
of  the  process.  Qirrent  articles  focus  rather  on  how  to  better  understand, 
nanlpulate,  and  utilize  the  process.  (9) 

The  IPS  process  depends  in  part  on  concepts  and  techniques  developed 
by  military  geographers  from  the  application  of  the  systemic  sclenca  of 
gsography.  For  mxaaple,  in  1918  the  French  amy  had  produced  maps  showing 
where  tanks  could  pess.  Follcjwing  this  precedent  in  Nbrth  Africa  the  Royal 
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Engir»ers  mappeci  the  friction  that  varieties  of  desert  terrain  offered  to 
wheeled  or  tracked  v^cles  over  the  fighting  ground.  Called  "goings  maps", 
these  maps  presented  the  surfuoe  differ^tiated  according  to  the  ease  of 
nDvenait.  (10)  Ihe  great  amor  theorist,  J.F.C.  Riller,  foresaw  one  of 
the  futin?e  roles  of  the  modem  militazy  engineer  related  to  geographic 
intelligmce: 

Die  neans  vher^jy  the  engineer  can  supply  informaticxi 
to  tie  cunny  must  remain  surveying  and  map-making... 

D>  Iqiow  where  roads,  radlways  and  rivers  run,  vhere 
cities,  villages,  mountains  and  forests  ar&  situated 
will  inot  be  eiou^...  besides  them  must  be  added  a 
host  of  straegicad,  tactical  and  adninistrative 
'features'.  For  example,  ground  will  have  to  be  colored 
to  show  where  tanks  and  roadless  v^cles  can  move  with 
ease,  can  move  with  difficulty,  and  can  not  move  at 
edl,  so  that  at  a  glance  a  (xmmander  is  able .  to  see 
from  his  map  how  to  best  deploy  his  mechanized  cirm... 

Die  siide  vhich  possesses  the  best  maps  will  strategicsdly 
move  quicker,  and  tactically  aammit  fewer  blunders.  (11) 


Fuller's  suggestion  is  credited  for  stimulating  a  German  geographer,  Erich 
Sonne,  to  dev'elcp  "a  new  theory  of  cartography"  in  1936.  Diis  new  theory 
was  subseguerrJy  adopted  by  the  Military  Geolcjgy  unit  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  thrj  develcpmart  of  "terrain  appreciation  folios",  the  ancestor 
of  the  modem  IPB  process  in  the  Uiited  States  Anny.  (12) 

Kiat  makes  the  modem  HD  process  so  useful  is  that  it  takes  vhat  is 
known  and  can  be  quantified  about  the  physical  eund  cultural  environment  and 
super-iiqposes  upon  it  a  visual  representatlan  of  two  inter-active  cxniietitors 
in  a  tlmo  space  relatlcxiship.  If  the  process  is  properly  applied,  the 
integration  of  geographic  ]aiowledge  and  threat  knowledge  should  produce  a 
"snapshot",  called  a  situation  template,  which  represents  a  possible  enemy 
ocurse  of  action.  Ttia  staff  Intelligence  affloer  is  responsible  for  producing 
a  nuniaar  of  situation  templates  which  depict,  in  his  estimate,  a  range 
of  the  most  possible  enemy  courses  a£  action.  Die  situation  templates  becxxte 
the  tool  by  which  the  oonnander  and  staff  cxnduct  a  wargaming  process  to 
evaluate  possible  friendly  oourse  of  action.  Die  wargaming  process  results 
in  the  selection  of  the  friendly  esurse  of  action.  Once  this  oourse  of  aertion 
has  been  selected  (and  perhaps  modified)  by  the  oaonander,  the  staff  then 
pceperes  a  Decision  Support  Template  and  an  Event  Tenplute  vAilcbr  in  the 
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first  case  graphically  depicts  the  time-space  relaticaaship  between  the 
opposing  forces  and  secondly,  assists  the  ocoinander  in  1 )  the  adlocation 
of  resources,  2)  task  organizing  his  force,  and  3)  assist  him  in  the 
orcdiestraticn  of  the  conduct  of  operations.  (13) 

Ihe  nature  of  the  type  information  the  process  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  oomnander  is  the  same  time-^ace  calculus  has  been  demanded 

by  military  theory  and  practice.  Perhaps  IPS  is  v^t  the  theorists  would 
have  wanted  to  traiin  and  Instill  coup  d*oeil  in  their  studaits,  if  only 
they  had  the  means  to  do  it  at  the  time  vAan  they  wrote. 

CHausewitz  described  the  theoretical  relationship  between  terrain  and 
warfare  as,  "a  special  feature  of  military  activity  -  possibly  the  most 
striking  [thou^  not  the  most  important]."  (14)  Clausewitz  was  emphatic 
that  terrain  must  edways  be  ccnsldered  In  association  with  vMdi  he  c:alled 
its'  partner,  space.  "To  master  it  (spatial  relationships  on  terrain)  a 
special  gift  i?  needed,  vMch  is  given  the  too  restricted  name  of  a  sense 
of  locality.  It  is  the  faculty  of  quicjd.y  and  accurately  grctsping  the 
topography  of  any  area...  this  is  an  act  of  the  imaginaticn.”  (15)  In  a 
similar  manner,  Jonini  saw,  "the  guiding  principle  in  tactical  combinations, 
as  those  in  strategy,  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  force  at  hand  against  a  part 
of  the  opposing  army  and  upon  that  point  the  possession  of  vbich  promises 
the  most  important  results."  (16)  Jomini's  observation  clearly  suggests 
a  time-space  calculus  on  terrain  between  inter-active  cppcaients.  Jcmlnl 
did  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  task,  "while  it  is  easy  to  recomnend 
throwing  the  mass  of  forces  upon  the  decisive  points,  the  difficulty  lies 
in  recognizing  those  points."  (17)  Sun  Tzu  advocated  the  use  of  time-space 
calculations  at  edl  levels  of  war.  At  what  can  now  be  construed  as  the 
omratlonal  level  of  war  lie  states,  "now  those  skilled  in  war  must  knew 
*  'md  when  a  battle  will  be  fought.  Ihey  meeisure  the  roads  and  they 
fl*  „  Jates."  (18)  Sun  Tzu  observed: 

Cbnflrmatlcn  of  the  ground  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  battle.  Therefore,  to  estimate 
the  enemy  situation  and  to  czdculate  distances 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  terrain  so 
as  to  control  \d.ctacy  are  virtues  of  the  superior 
general.  Ha  who  fl^ts  with  full  knowledge  of  these 
factors  is  certain  to  win;  he  who  does  not  will 
surely  be  defeated.  (19) 
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Ihe  science  of  geography  hcis  introduced  a  nundber  of  advantages  into 
the  process  of  analyzing  terrain  and  establishing  time-space  relationships. 
Thou^  we  sometimes  take  them  for  granted,  tools  su,ch  as  quality  maps  and 
methodologies  for  categorizing  terrain  have  provided  the  ess^tial 
prerequisites  for  the  development  of  the  IF6  process.  Ihe  process  allows 
for  an  in-depth  technic2d  analysis  of  the  military  aspects  of  terrain  in 
a  given  locality.  So^Msticated  technology,  sudi  as  digital  mapping, 
satellite  imagery,  and  computer  eaihanced  grajAucs,  leave  ciLmost  "nothing 
to  the  inEigination"  in  that  davisfwitzian  sense  of  understanding  topogra^y. 

This  sophisticated,  automated,  methodological,  modem  "sense  of 
loccility"  provides  an  understanding  Jbout  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  piece  of  ground.  A  saise  of  coup  d*oeil  maices  decisions  about  the  use 
of  that  information  for  military  operations  in  the  inter-active  environment 
of  ounbat.  So  as  to  keep  the  relationship  between  a  "sense  of  locality" 
and  coup  d'oeil  in  perspective,  the  former  is  a  data  collection  system, 
vhereas  the  later  is  a  synthesis  which  results  in  a  decision.  Withcnxt  a 
doubt,  the  better  the  data  and  its  interpretation,  the  greater  the 
probability  of  a  correct  decision.  Clausewitz  certainly  had  this  relaticaiship 
in  mind  when  he  noted  of  the  ability  to  make  difficult  assessments  of  spatial 
relationships,  "the  man  with  enough  talent  experience  to  overcome  it 
[the  difficulty  of  spatial  relationships]  will  have  a  real  cKivantage."  (20) 

When  used  properly,  the  ITB  process  assists  the  ccomander  by  graihically 
depicting  through  the  IBP  products  time-space  relationships.  These  products 
provide  a  rationed  basis  for  allocating  ocnhat  resources,  task  organizing 
for  ocnbat,  and  qonducting  operations.  Tb  a  large  degree,  geograjhlc 
sciences  were  shle  to  assist  In  providing  that  advantage,  that  estimation, 
vhich  has  proven  so  successful  in  improving  the  coup  d*oeil  of  the  tar?hiirq] 
ocoinander.  The  question  we  now  turn  to  is  \hat  is  of  the  operational 

level  onmmander  and  what  can  be  dene  to  improve  his  operation2d  ooup  d'oeil? 
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OASSICaL  axjp  D*CEIL  vs.  gPERATIOKSL  CPOP  D’OEIL 

Ihe  porous  fluidity  emd  speed  cf  sechanized 
warfare  with  radio  ccnnunicatic^  and  airborne 
firepower  has  extended  the  scxspe  of  a  oontinixaus 
engagement  over  time  and  space.  Set  piece 
battles  are  replaced  with  sprawling  ocnflicts 
with  sporadic  fire  fights....  The  scope  of  battle 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  ken  of  cne  nan's  unaided 
pero^sticn  of  what  was  going  on  over  a  stretch  of 
countiy.  (1) 

Tb  understand  how  to  best  support  the  operational  oocmander  one  nust 
appreciate  the  deoands  of  that  level  of  oonmand.  Die  classical  theorists 
understood  the  conc^Dt  of  ooup  d'oeil  in  the  context  sjf  dassiced ,  or 
Napoleonic,  strategy.  Ihe  premise  of  the  modem  theorists  is  that  warfare 
has  evolved  from  classical  strategy  to  operational  art.  (2)  Ttierefore, 
it  is  appropriate  to  consider  how  the  requirements  for  geografAiic  support 
for  the  conduct  Of  war  have  evolved  also. 

Napolecn  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  strategy,  an  art  which  he 
defined  as  making  use  of  time  and  space.  (3)  CHausewitz  and  Jomini  both 
took  the  exanple  of  Neipoleon's  oonoept  euid  practice  of  strategy  as  the  model 
for  their  theories  of  war.  dausewitz  defined  strategy  as  the  use  of  the 
engagement  for  the  purpose  of  war.  (4}  The  whole  purpose  of  the  engagement 
was  the  destruction  of  enemy  forces.  '^Riis  destruction  was  not  simply 
oontributory  to  the  final  objective  of  the  strategist;  it  was  in  Itself 
an  intrl-nsic  part  cf  that  objective."  (5)  Jcmlnl  defined  strategy  as,  "the 
art  of  making  war  on  the  map...  strategy  decides  where  to  act."  (6)  As  for 
Sun  T^,  we  find  an  Interesting  parallel  in  that,  "time  and  space  factors 
were  nicely  calculated.;,  the  convergence  of  several  ooIubb  vfxxi  a  selected 
objective  at  a  predetermined  time  was  a  technique  that  the  Chinese  had 
mastered  in  Sun  TZu's  day."  (7) 

Classical  strategy  revolved  2u?sund  the  Napoleonic  concept  of  the 
campaign.  The  caa^aaign  was  the  process  by  which  the  oonnander  moved  his 
army,  deployed  his  army,  and  fought  his  army  in  a  decisive  battle. 

Generally  the  war  was  decided  In  one  oampalgh  by  cne  decisive  battle.  The 
campaign  defined  the  purview  of  strategy.  (8)  "...  all  individual  engagements 

were  fought  out  under  the  pwrscnal  direction  of  the  ocnmander-ln-chief 
himself."  (9) 
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By  the  aid  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,  classical  strategy  began  an  evoluticai 
toward  opereticnal  art.  For  exanaple.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  often 
misoonstrued  as  a  decisive  battle  in  the  cleissiccd  sense,  can  be  better 
and  more  correctly  described  as  two  simultaneous  battles  on  the  16th  of  June 
1815,  fought  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny,  followed  by  a  sequence  of  battles 
fouc^t  on  the  18th  of  JUne,  Vfeiterloo  itself,  and  the  battle  fought  at  Wavre 
on  the  20th  of  JUne.  "The  simultaneous  and  sequaitial  orchestration  of  these 
four  battles  is  a  rudimentary  characteristic  of  warfaure  that  becomes  quite 
coninan  by  the  end  of  the  First  World  War."  (10) 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  development  of  simultaneous  and  sequenticd 
engagements  was  the  addition  of  depth  to  the  equation  of  coup  d'oeil. 

Movement  to,  and  deployment  about  the  decisive  plcice  and  at  the  decisive 
time  became  less  fixed  around  a  single  point  ("an  area  of  topogra^iiy")  and 
more  diffused  in  both  time  and  space.  Napoleon's  oath,  "Damn  you,  Bludier!", 
as  the  Prussians  crashed  unexpectedly  upon  his  right  flank  at  Waterloo, 
most  eloquaitly  describes  what  must  have  been  Napoleon's  realization  that 
a  significant  feature  of  warfare  was  changing  before  his  very  eyes. 

The  simultaneous  and  sequential  orchestration  of  battles  became  a  more 
pronounced  requirement  of  warfare  throughout  the  19th  Century.  Changes  in 
demography  evid  the  politicization  of  whole  populations  allowed  for  the 
formation  of  nass  armies  which  simply  took  up  more  space.  Geopolitics  played 
a  role  as  the  formation  of  alliances  created  the  opportunity  for  multiple 
fronts.  The  Industrial  Revolution  added  new  technologies;  improvements 
in  firepower,  mobility,  and  oonmunlcaticns  greatly  expanded  the  battlefield 
well  beyond  the  ability  of  one  oomroander  to  see  <uid  direct  his  forces.  The 
teerican  dvll  Vtar  is  usually  credited  as  being  the  first  modem  war.  The 
exaeple  of  Grant's  1864  Virginia  Campaign  is  the  first  full  expression  of 
what  is  now  called  "operational  art".  Annex  A  provides  a  detailed  oomparlfon 
of  how  operational  art  differs  from  classiczd  strategy. 

C^perationad  airt  requires  a  distingulshaJ&le  level  of  command.  There  are 
various  %aiys  to  describe*  this  level  of  ocmnand.  "The  aim  of  this  level  of 
ooHsand  is  to  give  meaning  to  tactical  actions  in  the  context  of  some  larger 
design,  v4\lch  itself  is  ultimately  foamed  by  strategy.  Put  another  way, 
the  aim  is  to  get  strategically  meaningful  results  through  tactics."  (11 ) 

"The  operational  level  comBendar  disperses  his  joint  forces  throughout  his 
operational  depth  from  which  ha  can  maneuver  to  set  the  conditions  for  the 
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tactical  battle  to  achieve  thi  strategic  goal"  (12)  "The  ofserational 
ocninander's  principle  task  is  to  determine  and  pursiie  the  sequoics  of  actions 
that  will  most  directly  serve  the  military  strategic  aim."  (13)  "In  its' 
siirplest  expression,  cperationad  art  determines  viien,  viiere,  and  for  what 
inmediate  purpose  major  forces  will  fight."  (14)  In  a  musical  analogy  "the 
operatiawd  ocmnander  is  the  composer  of  a  joint  and  ocofemed  symphony, 
whereas  the  tactical  oomnander  is  the  conductor  idio  must  harmonize  combined 
arms  forces  according  to  the  composers  plan."  (15)  Annex  B  provides  a  visual 
representation  of  the  relationship  between  the  strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical  levels  of  oonmand.  Figure  2,  below,  provides  a  quick  siannation 
of  Annex  B  and  highlights  in  particular,  the  time-space-distance  difference 
in  perspective  which  separates  classical  strategy  from  operational  art. 


FIGURE  2  (Strategy  vs.  Operational  Art) 


A  second  visual  presentation  of  the  time-space  and  resulting  functional 
responsibility  differences  between  the  tactical  and  operational  levels  of 
oonmand  is  proddad  below.  The  purpose  of  the  figure  is  to  highli^t 
differences  as  they  will  eqpply  to  the  use  of  geography  in  support  of  tha 
operational  oaimander.  These  descriptions  edso  help  to  identify  the  nagging 
difficulty  in  (developing  a  woxkedble  operational  level  IPB.  Tactical 
considerations  of  >joography  are,  in  many  ways,  similar  to  classical 
strategy.  Thene  is  a  link  between  classical  coup  d'oeil  and  IPB  in  that 
both  focus  on  %  decisive  piece  of  terrain  at  a  dscisive  time.  A  similar 
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linkage  is  much  more  difficult  to  define  at  the  operational  level  of  war. 
Time  is  extoided  well  beyond  the  current  battle,  and  space  is  diffvised  over 
the  Qitire  theater  of  operations. 


lacncAL 


Hme-spaoe-mass  are  ocRipressed 
emd  quantifiable  by  a  divined 
area  of  interest.  (AI) 


Maneuver  is  defined  by  avenues 
of  approarfi  and  oonstrained  by 
the  tactical  mobility  design  of 
the  enployed  service  and  forces. 


gPERATICNAl. 


Time-space-mass  cire  diffused 
over  a  theater  of  war  or  area  of 
theater  of  operaticns. 


Maneuver  is  defined  by  lines 
of  operation,  maneuver  is  enhanced 
by  the  operational  mobility  design 
of  national  force  stnxrtxure. 


Key  terrain  oonmands  the  Decisive  points  determine  a  marked 

landsGipe  along  the  avenues  advantage  in  either  the  physical, 

of  approach  moral,  or  cybernetic  dcmains  of 

battle.  Decisive  points  require  a 
decision  be  trade  to  attack/defend 
retain/retire. 

Objectives  axe  the  physical  Objective  points  are  the  linkage 

object  of  mllit  •7/  eKtion  taken,  of  decisive  points  selected  by  the 
...  a  definite  tactical  feature  operatlcnal  ocmnander  across  a 
the  seizure  of  «^ch  is  theater  «hlch  define  the  lin^  of 

essentied  to  the  ccmnanders  plan,  operation. 

...  defined  by  a  ooBf»tent 
authority. 
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CENTER 

OF 

GRAVIIY 


C3enter  of  gravity  is  the  Canter  of  gravity  is  most  ofttai 

ootK»ntratic3n  of  the  fire  defined  as  the  ooncsentration  of 

daisity  of  a  deployed  force...  subordinate  maneuver  formations 
related  to  time-space-mass  since  (and  the  operationetl  fires  viiich 
the  tactical  ccnmander  seeks  to  support  than),  vAiich  equates  to 
idaitify,  interdict,  and  destroy  potential  coniat  power.  Identifying 
the  most  lethal  and  dangerous  this  oent^  of  gravity  is  a  functicxi 
threats  within  the  enemy  of  determining  what  in  the  theater 

ooncentratiai  (to  include  C3I  is  worthy  of  protection  or  vorthy  of 
and  logistics)  while  seeking  to  attadc  hy  his  center  of  gravity, 
protect  his  own  center  of  gravity. 


FIGURE  3  (Geographic  distinctions)  (16) 


.Vine::  B,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  the  operationsd  level  of 
cconand  cited  above,  provide  insighit  into  the  function  of  this  level  of 
oonmantJ.  Tlie  operational  level  is  a  coordinating  level  of  oonmand  between 
major,  joint,  and  possibly  adlied  units.  This  level  of  command  gives 
direction  to  tactic2d  forces,  end  it  synergizes  resources  to  provide  means 
for,  and  mitigate  risk  to  tactical  forces.  The  operational  level  of  coimand 
Is  extended  in  time  end  space  beyond  the  current  battle,  a  battle  for  which 
the  conditions  were  set  by  the  operaticned  level  ocomander,  and  the  results 
of  which  will  determine  the  oondi]ct/€>xecution  of  future  battles  in  the  overall 
campedgn  plan. 
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THE  CURRUfr  STATE  CF  US  CPERATICNAL  OXIP  P'OEIL 


A  gaieral  should  say  to  himself  many  times  a  day; 
if  the  hostile  cinny  were  to  make  its  appearance 
isi  frcnt,  on  my  right,  or  on  my  left,  vsiiat 
should  I  do?  And  if  he  is  adscurrassed,  Ms 
arrangements  are  bad;  there  is  something  wrong; 
he  must  rectify  his  mistake.  ( 1 ) 

Napoleon  Bonapart 

Tne  diffused  nature  of  space  and  the  extension  of  time,  oharacteristics 
of  the  operational  level  of  war,  are  concepts  recognized  in  US  Anry  doctrinal 
writing.  How  to  analyze  the  terrain  and  geography  in  vM(di  the  operational 
oonenander  operates  however,  is  not  well  developed  at  all.  A^  the  strategic 
level  of  war,  the  suggested  elements  of  geographic  analysis  are  found  in 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Publication  5-02.1  (Joint  Operaticn  Planning  System 
Volume  Deliberate  Planning  Procedures) .  At  the  tactical  level  of  war  the 
elements  of  geographic  analysis  are  described  by  the  traditional  mnenoiic 
CCOKA  (Observation,  Cover  and  ooncecilment,  Cbstacles  and  movemmt,  Itey 
terrain,  and  Avenues  of  approach).  These  elements  of  geogra{diic  analysis 
provide  a  ready  frameworic  for  categorizing  the  mllitaury  chciracteristics  of 
an  area  of  operations.  No  s\xdi  franework  has  been  offer^  for  the  operational 
level  oonmemder.  A  framework  for  analysis  is  a  first  step  to  developing 
an  operational  ooup  d’oeil. 

The  berm  "operational  ooup  d*ceil"  is  not  official  military  terminology. 
"Operational  vision"  however,  is  a  term  found  in  our  current  lexicon. 
Operational  vision  has  been  defined  by  Nr.  James  Schneider,  theorist  at 
the  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  as  "the  ability  to  transfotm  a 
superior  ooranander's  Intent  into  a  carefully  defined  ct^ective  and  develop 
a  rationed  plan  acpordlngly."  (2)  Objectives  and  rational  plans  . occur  in 
time  and  space  across  the  "opeirational  canvas  of  terrain".  (3)  "The 
operationed  idea  [vision]  eichleves  its  fullest  expression  when  it  is  'painted* 
upon  the  theater  of  operations,"  (4)  Suocessf\d  "vision"  therefore,  is 
dependent  upon  an  appreciaticn  of  terrain  in  its  relation  to  military 
cparations,  an  appreciation  which  was  dafli^d  by  classical  ooup  d'oeil, 
and  which  has  application  to  operational  art  vhen  depth  of  time  and  space 
axe  expanded  to  taka  into  account  the  distributed  free  maneuver  characteristic 
of  operational  art. 


The  operational  level  of  var  lies  cn  the  continutia  betweai  the  strategic 
level  of  war  eind  the  tactical  level  of  war.  "Warfare  is  really  a  continuuiri 
of  functions  or  activities  from  the  Naticneil  Ccimciid  Authorities  making 
policy,  national  cbjectivcc  and  establishing  strategic  aims  down  to  the 
individual  soldier."  (5)  Tt^se  functions  and  activities  can  be  organized 
into  hierarchies  which  de  ribe  the  level  of  war  at  which  an  activity  should 
occur  and  how  it  should  be  related  to  the  other  levels  of  war  for  tfie 
successful  execution  of  operations.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  three 
levels  of  war  were  described  in  Annex  1  (Levels  of  war  are  Related  but 
Distinctive).  Figure  4  below  illustrates  the  continuum  between  the  levels 
of  war.  Tte  ri^t  side  of  the  figiare  illustrates  the  distinctive  feature 
of  that  level  of  war  as  described  in  TRADOC  Pam  11-9,  (Blu^arint  of  the 
Battlefield).  'The  left  side  of  the  figure  suggests  how  the  distinctive 
feature  of  that  level  of  war  relates  to  the  application  of  geography. 


AIM  AND  OBJECTIVE 


HIERARCHIAL  RELATION  T) 

REUVnONSHIP  GBOGR.  ..y 


"...related  to  or  in  support  of 
the  battlefield,  strat3gic  level 
of  war  objectives  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  establishing  operaticnal 
level  objectives  and  operations  to 
cKhieve  those  objecti'/fes. 


"...use  of  forces  assigned  to  achieve 
specific  strateg..c  military  objectives 
selected  by  the  theater  strategic 
oomnander  to  support  the  conflict's 
political  objectives." 


"...establish  tactical  military  objectives 
for  governing  battles  and  engagements  In 
the  context  of  the  operaticnal  level 
campaign  plan. 


PREPARE  the  theater 
of  war. 


DIRECT  operations 

in  the  theater 
of  operations.' 


EmUTE  battles 

cn  cissigned 
terrain. 


ITGURE  4  (The  Cbntlnuum  of  VJar)  (6) 


Figure  4  Illustrates  vrfiat  can  be  dericrlbed  in  a  football  analogy  as 
a  "hand-off".  The  ndlitary  Oam«nder-in-Clhief  (CINC)  prepares  the  theater 
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of  war  and  gives  to,  or  hcuuls-off,  an  objective,  a  portion  of  resources, 
and  a  geographic  area  in  vhich  to  operate  to  the  operational  level  ccmnander. 
Ihe  operational  con  -ijder  provides  direction  and  synchronization  to  the 
joint  force  he  has  received  to  adiieve  specific  strategic  military 

objectives.  Ihe  operational  conmander  then  gives  to,  or  hands-off,  that 
direfction  to  his  tactical  oomnanders.  The  tactical  oomnanders  establish 
tactical  millt2ury  objectives  for  governing  battles  and  engagem^ts  in  the 
context  of  the  operationeLI  level  cmnpsaign  plan. 

In  the  old  Gold  War  paradigm,  U.S.  Forces  g^ierally  began  the  game  an. 
the  same  "playing  field"  (or  were  prep>eu:ing  to  move  to  the  NATO  theater  or 
Korea  throush  REPQRGER  and  "Team  Spirit"  exercises).  The  strategic, 
operational ,  and  tacticeil  ocnmanders  occupied  overlapping  terrain;  they 
vrere  "in  theater"  together.  The  paradign  was  based  on  a  defense  of  this 
oomnonly  occupied  terrcdn. 

The  old  paradigm  is  no  long^  valid.  The  most  current  draft  of  the 
1991  United  States  Military  Strategy  begins  with  the  observation,  "Historic 
changes  are  sweeping  across  the  international  security  environment  as  40 
years  of  Gold  War  give  way  to  a  dramatically  different  world."  (7)  In  the 
old  paradigm,  military  strategy  and  plauning  focused  on  the  need  to  be 
prepared  for  a  global  war,  "with  the  major  conflict  in  western  Europe, 
against  a  blitzkrieg  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces."  (8)  A  reflection  of 
the  change  brought  about  by  these  historic  chancres  is  captured  in  the  empAiasis 
on  increased  regional  orientation,  the  new  focus  for  planning. 

The  most  slgnlficEuit  departure  fooro  the  strategic 
principles  that  have  fc^mied  American  defense 
posture  over  the  peist  four  decades  is  the  shift 
to  an  increased  emphasis  on  regionsd.  threats  of 
potmitially  serious  consequence  to  US  vital 
interests.  (9) 

The  pteduuinate  basis  for  US  oonventicnal  force  requirements  In  the 
future  is  that  of  regional  crisis  response  and  forx«ard  presence.  Inherent 
in  this  requirement  are  four  fundamental  ocnslderaticns: 


Power  Projection;  of  forces  from  either  our  shor^  or  forward 
deployed  locations,  with  the  capability  of  conducting  forcibly  entry 
cperaticns,  if  necessary  and  massing  overwhelming  force. 

Presence  forces  with  "Strategic  Agility**  to  respond 


rapidly  and  effectively  not  only  in  the  region  vAiere  deployed  but  in  other 
regions  as  well,  as  demonstratai  by  Desert  Stonn. 

Alliance  and  coalition  building  will  play  an  increcisingly 
important  role  as  the  size  of  our  forces  are  reduced  at  hone  and  abroad. 
Responding  to  a  regional  crisis  as  a  part  of  a  ''ocninunity  of  nations"  will 
have  a  continued  positive  synergistic  effect  on  emerging  New  Vfcnrld  Order. 

(sic) 

Timely  response  and  measured  response  options  provide  the  NCA 
tdth  a  wide  menu  of  pptions  for  the  use  of  US  military  resources  to  either 
deter  or  defeat  threats  to  US  and  allied  interests.  (10) 

T.->e  ohange  in  paradigm  is  not  subtle.  It  does  have  inportant 
iirplicatlons,  not  the  least  of  vMdi  affects  the  importance  of  Intelligmce 
Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  at  the  operational  level.  In  oontrast  to 
the  old  paradigm,  oomnanders  of  the  distinct  levels  of  war  will  not 
neoesscurily  occupy  comfortably  overlapping  and  familiar  terrain  with  a  shared 
defensive  orientation  in  the  pre-hostility  environment.  Regional  crisis 
response  suggests  offensive  action,  or  at  the  very  least,  an  offotisive 
strategic  movement  to  the  crii  ts  area  in  order  to  establish  an  operational 
or  tactical  defense  in  a  hostile  environment. 

A  second  changing  ‘feature  of  the  new  international  security  environment 
is  that  of  the  structure  for  strategic  level  cannand  of  US  military  forces. 
The  outline  for  strategic  militcuy  ooninand  of  OS  Forces  resides  in  the  Unified 
Oomnand  Plan  (UCP) .  The  proposed  restrvicturing  of  the  CINC  areas  of 
responsibility  was  addressed  by  The  Qiaizman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Oolin  Powell  in  January,  1991 ..  His  assessment  of  a  reducticxi  in 
the  niinber  of  "warfighting dNCs"  to  four  is  evidenced  in  the  draft  1991 
Ohited  States  Military  Strategy.  The  suggested  organizatian  of  tiie  nation's 
armed  forces  is: 

1 .  Strategic  Forces.  (Nuclear  'Orlad  forces) 

2i  Atl£mtic  Forces.  (Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
MidUe  Bast,  and  Southv^t  Asia.) 

3.  Pacific  Forces,  (the  Pacific  Region  including  South 
east  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean. ) 

4.  Contingency  Forces,  (designated  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Air  fbroe,  and  ^jecial  Operations  Forces  tailored 
for  the  ''ocme-as-you-are"  arena  cf  spontaneous,  often 
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unpredictable  crises.)  (11) 


Ihe  effect  of  this  new  paradigm  Is  to  hlghllc^t  the  operational  level 
of  ocoinand  by  setting  It  off  distinctly  from  the  strategic  level  of  conmand 
and  the  tactical  level  of  cooinand.  The  historical  precedait  of  Lebanon  1958, 
The  Dominican  Republic  Intervention  1964,  the  Vietnam  Advisory  yaasrs  1961-65, 
and  Grenada  1983,  suggest  that  the  CTNC  becomes  “alnost  irrelevant"  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  operations  once  the  crisis  begins".  (12)  The  hlchly  visible 
role  of  General  Maxwell  Thurman  in  Panama  1989,  and  the  oomnand 

of  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf  of  "Operation  Desert  Storm",  are  deviations 
from  the  hlstarlc2d.  norm.  That  both  Southern  Ocimiand  and  Oantral  Ccnmand 
are  not  Included  in  suggestions  for  the  new  Unified  Gcmnand  Plan  further 
suggests  that  the  new,  fewer  CINC  structure  anticipates  that  C3NC 
responsibility  will  gravitate  toward  that  of  an  adjunct  strategic  military 
2dvisor  to  the  Natlon2Ll  Oomnand  Authority.  Monitoring  US  Interests  and 
preparation  for  possible  military  intervention  will  be  the  primary  activity. 

The  football  analogy  of  a  hand-off  becomes  more  ocoplex  in  the  new 
paradign*  The  CINC,  who  with  his  staff  has  regional  expertise,  establishes 
strategic  military  objectives  for  execution  by  an  operational  level  ooranander. 
The  operational  level  connander  and  his  staff  may  or  may  not  be  reglon^dL 
experts.  Even  if  tte  designated  operation£d  ooranander  has  time  during  crisis 
development  to  become  familiar  with  the  crisis  area,  tactical  conmanders 
may  not.  As  hem  often  been  the  historical  case,  the  tcu^ical  conmanders 
may  ixst  even  )axjw  the  destination  of  their  deployment  until  just  prior  to 
or  enrcute  to  the  objective  area.  (13) 

As  a  strategic  military  adjunct  for  the  Natloned  Gcnimand  Authority, 

OSICs  provide  military  input  to  the  strategic  plcmning  cycle.  They  are 
provided  a  methodology  and  resources  for  preparing  their  theato3  of  war. 

CZNCs  are  responsible  for  developing  plans  of  military  action,  with 
a  regional  perspective,  and  under  peacetime  conditions.  CINCs  anphaslze 
the  strategic  deployment  of  apportioned  forces,  equipment,  and  supplies 
based  on  their  concept  of  operations.  Their  plans  are  based  on  predicted 
oondltlcns  that  will  be  countered  with  resources  available  during  the  planning 
cycle.  (14) 

The  officer  selected  as  the  CINC  is  generally  considered  an  expert  in 
the  cultural,  political,  and  military  issues  of  his  geographical  area  of 
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responsibility.  "Begimiiig  with  those  US  nationad  interests  that  pertain 
to  his  theater,  eac^  individual  CINC  (sic)  draws  xjpaa  legionaLI  assessments 
in  formulation  his  strategy.”  (15)  Most  unified  ooodbatant  ooomanders  witti 
a  geographic  area  of  responsibility  have  a  Political  Aivisor  (PQLAD)  as  a 
raanber  of  their  personal  staffs.  Ihe  PCLAD  is  a  representative  from  the 
£)epartment  of  State  experienced  in  the  political  and  diplomatic  situaticxi 
in  the  theater.  (16)  The  CCNC,  supported  by  his  per^on^d.  and  coordinating 
staff,  is  predisposed  (and  expected)  to  achieve  regional  expaertise  in  his 
assigned  area  of  responsibility.  He  is,  to  borrow  Napnleon's  phrase, 
responsible  "to  say  to  himself  many  times  a  day,  "if  the  hostile  army  were 
to  make  its  appearance...  what  should  I  do?..." 

The  plans  vMdi  CINCs  develop  are  loased  on  strategic  requirements 
assigned  by  the  National  Comnand  Authority.  These  requirements  are 
transaii.tted  by  Joint  Pub  0-2,  Ikiified  Action  Armed  Poroes,  (UNAAF),  by 
the  Joint  Strategic  Capaabilities  Plan^  (JSCP),  or  on  occasion  by  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Additionally,  the  CINC 
may  determine  that  a  need  exists  to  pir^aare  OPLANs  to  cover  contingoicies 
not  assigned  ty  the  JSCP.  (17)  It  is  within  the  planning  process  for  these 
strategic  plans  that  a  further  refinement  of  the  geography  within  the  theater 
of  war,  as  it  applies  to  the  spaeclfic  military  action  being  planned,  is 
conducted. 

The  Joint  methodology  for  palanning  involves  s  staff  estimate  and  a 
connander's  estimate.  Since  the  focus  in  this  monograph  is:  to  concentrate 
on  the  terrain  analysis  and  geography,  I  will  examine  those  characteristics 
of  terrain  and  geography  v^ch  are  identified  as  inportant  in  Joint  doctrine 
at  the  strategic  level  for  the  staff  and  ooninander. 

The  descriptive  data  of  the  terrain  and  geography  is  provided  by  the 
J2  in  the  Intelligence  Estimate.  Appendix  C  (mbelligence  Estimate)  of  JCS 
Pi*  5-02.1  (Joint  Operation  Planning  System  Volune  _1^  Deliberate  Planning) 
provides  a  suggested  outline  of  factors  to  be  oonsldered  in  describing  the 
Characteristics  of  the  Area  of  C^seraticns.  This  suggested  theater  of  war 
evaluation  begins  the  process  of  evaluation  in  the  Evaluation-Analysis  cycle 
of  the  intelligenoe  process.  These  iixrlude: 

1 )  Ttapography;  This  describes  relief  and  drainage,  vegetation, 
surface  materials,  cultural  features,  and  other  characteristics  in  terms 
of  their  effect  on  key  ter^rain,  observation,  fields  of  fixe,  obstacles  cover 
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and  ccxicealment,  aveniies  of  approach,  lines  of  ccmnunication,  and  landing 
areas  and  zmes 

2)  Hydrography;  Here  is  de-icribed  the  nature  of  the  ooastline; 
eidjacent  islands;  location,  extent  and  capacity  of  landing  beaches  and  there 
approaches  and  exits;  nature  of  the  offshore  approaches,  inclxiding  type  of 
bottcm  and  gradients;  natural  obstacles;  surf,  tide,  and  current  oonditicxis. 

3)  dinate  and  Heather:  This  is  a  descriptive  sunmary  of  temperature, 
cloud  cover,  visibility,  precipitaticsn,  li^t  data,  and  other  climate  and 
weather  conations  and  their  general  effec±s  of  roads,  rivers,  soil 
trafficability,  and  observation. 

4)  Transportation:  Here  are  descnriJbed  roads,  railways,  inland 
waterways,  edrfields,  and  other  physical  characterisUcs  of  the  transpoi±aticxi 
system;  capabilities  of  the  transpcsrtaticn  system  in  terms  of  rolling  stocdc, 
barge  capacities,  and  terminal  f2K:d.lities;  and  other  pertinent  data. 

5)  Telecxxnnunicatlcns:  Telecxxnnunlcaticxis  facilities  and  capabilities 
in  the  area  (described. 

6)  Politics:  This  describes  the  organizaticsn  and  operaticxi  of  the 
civil  government  in  the  area  of  operations. 

7)  Booncmica:  This  is  a  des<nl.pticn  of  industry,  public  works  and 
utilities,  financa,  banking,  currency,  ccmmeroe,  agriculture,  trades  and 
professions,  labor  fcjrca,  and  other  r^ated  factors. 

8)  ScxiLolcjgy:  Here  are  descxibed  language,  religlcxi,  scxial 
institutions  and  attitudes,  minority  groups,  populatlcan  distribution,  health 
and  sanitation^  and  other  related  factors. 

9)  Science  and  technology:  The  level  of  scienca  and  technology  in 
the  area  of  csperatlcas  described  here 


This  oonstruct  of  key  eleroaits  of  terrain  and  tia  brcader  descnrlptive 
elements  of  geography,  at  the  strategic  level,  provides  a  useful  framework 
for  organizing  geographic  Informaticn  into  usable  military  categories.  The 
informatlcxi  is  appropriate  to  the  level  of  cxxnand  and  it  is  useful  for  the 
cxnduct  <3f  operatljonal  art  practiced  at  the  strategic  level  of  war.  The 
J2,  even  thcu^  he  la  moet  likely  not  a  psofesslcnal  geographer  by  training 
or  dlaposltlcn,  is  cued  to  focus  the  efforts  of  his  staff  of  experts.  These 
elements  enable  the  OINC  to  evalviate  the  effect  of  geography  in  his  theater 
of  war  again^  the  military  pursuit  of  national  policy  and  strategy.  "It 
should  li]cewlae  help  him  to  distinguish  the  attainable  from  the  llluscsry." 
(18) 

The  geographic  in{Mt  In  the  GQIC's  estimate  provides  information  useful 
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both  in  the  short>texin  and  in  the  lor.j-tenn.  m  the  short-term,  his  theater 
analysis  identifies  physical  constraints  to  the  exercise  of  military  options. 
Logistics  planning,  suitability  of  equipment  for  the  aivironment,  special 
oonobat  support  and  combat  service  support  capabilities  required,  and 
specialized  training  are  exanples  of  the  needs  his  analysis  might  reveal. 

In  the  long-term,  the  need  for  advanced  operating  bases,  for  transit 
facilities  and  support  to  friendly  troops  crossing  his  theater,  and  the 
military  implications  of  alliances  should  be  considered. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrun,  in  the  tactical  realm,  the  key 
elements  of  terrain  analysis  are  sunmarized  in  the  traditional  nnemonic, 

CXXKA:  Observation  and  fields  of  fire,  Oover  and  concealment,  ^^stacles 
and  movement,  terrain  and  Avames  of  approadi. 

lb  date,  no  sudi  construct  far  the  org2mi7-aticn  of  geographic 
information  and  tezxcdn  aneilysis  at  the  operational  level  of  war  has  been 
suggested.  34-1 30  (Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield)  contains 
an  annex  whicdi  addresses  "tlie  operational  level  of  war”,  unfortunately, 
the  guidance  contained  refers  to  the  strategic  theater  of  war  level.  It 
mimics  the  construct  contained  in  JCS  Pub  5-02.1  (Deliberate  Planning 
Procedures).  FM  34-130  is  in  fact,  the  source  of  frustration  witnessed 
during  operational  planning  exercises  conducted  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
Military  Studies  in  Academic  Year  1 990-1 991 . 

QwpBLiqn  Planning,  the  study  conducted  by  the  Strategic  Studies 
Institute  of  the  US  Army  War  OoUege,  suggests  that  at  the  operation2d  level, 
the  oonnBnder  see)cs  the  neutralizaticn  cr  destruction  of  the  concrete  center 
of  gravity  (the  maiin  enemy  farce).  Ihe  study  stops  short  of  suggesting  how 
to  identify  the  geographic  intelligence  support  required  bo  Ider.cify  and 
close  with  that  concrete  center  of  gravity.  FM  100-6  (Large  unit  Operations) 
provides  an  exacple  canpaign  plan,  a  copy  of  which  is  provided  as  Annex 
3  to  this  monograph.  Reference  to  the  theoretical  concepts  of  "center  of 
gravity”  and  "culminating  point”  is  made  in  paxagzaidi  1  (a).  One  is  referred 
to  the  Intelllgenoe  annex  for  more  detailed  information  "to  include  a 
discuaslcn  of  geography  and  ««ather."  Ihere  is  no  format  for  the  campaign 
"intelllgenoe  annex”.  The  reader,  is  therefore  left  to  assam  he  must  apply 
the  strategic  elements  of  terrain  anadysis,  or  perhaps  the  elements  of 
tactical  terrain  analysis? 

The  current  state  of  "operaticnal  level  ooup  d*deil"  is  a  distinct  lade 


of  framework  and  structure  to  ancLlyze  quickly,  accurately,  and  appropriately 
the  key  elements  of  terradn  in  the  theater  of  operations.  However  valid 
the  theoretical  terms  necessary  for  Lne  conduct  of  operational  art  at  the 
operational  level  of  war  may  be,  one  can  not  arrive  at  idmtification  of 
those  geographic  realities  without  an  appropriate  geographic  ccnfxnait  in 
the  overall  intelligence  process.  "When  (operational)  ocncepts  must  be 
produced  in  a  tense  and  compressed  time  frame,  the  analytical  process  assumes 
enormous  Importance.  A  process  allows  the  ocitmander  and  the  analyst  to 
s^arate  the  \dieat  from  the  cdiaff  and  isolate  the  golden  grains  of  essential 
Information  fron  an  endless  stream  of  raw  information."  (20)  Figure  5 
illustrates  the  lack  of  connection  between  the  analysis  conducted  at  strategic 
level  of  war  and  at  the  tactical  level  of  war.  In  our  doctrined.  writing 
we  have  f^led  to  identify  the  key  and  usable  categories  of  terrain  analysis 
appropriate  to  the  operation2LL  level  of  war. 
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FIOJRE  4  (The  Missing  Key  Elements  of  Operational  Terrain  Analysis) 


StXSGESTED  KEY  ELEMaTTS  CF  CSERATTONAL 


COUP  D*CEIL 

Dlffersxres  in  scale  of  problens,  and  oorrespcndlng 
differences  in  method  of  anedysis,  the  kind  of 
solutions  sou^t,  and  the  scope  of  considerations 
make  it  desirable  to  recognize  strategic  [operaticaTeil] 
geography  within  a  somewhat  distinct  set  pcentises. 

Ihe  larger  the  area  under  consideration  and  the  longer 
the  time  period  inv  'dved,  the  more  extaisive  does 
the  list  of  pertinemt  geographical  factors  beocme.  (1) 

Ihe  mere  ooUection  of  geographic  data  has  no  military  value.  (2) 
Professioned  geographers  se^  "a  distinct  set  of  premises”..  Militcury 
theorists  seek,  a  oomnander  who  can  separate  the  wheat  frcm  the  ched'f  with 
"effortless  coup  d'oeil".  The  operational  artist  sedcs  ean  anedyst  who  can 
2issist  him  in  the  aonstnx±  of  his  operational  design.  Operational  design, 
which  serves  as  the  basis  for  our  criteria,  allows  the  oomnander  to  aivision 
where  his  forces  ntist  go  to  achieve  the  established  end-state,  how  to 
sequence  events  across  time  and  space,  and  how  to  resource  his  forces  across 
that  time  and  space.  The  staff  of  the  operational  level  oomnander  is  tasked 
to  provide  its  assessment  quidcly,  accurately,  and  appropriately. 

Ihe  new  intematicnral  security  envixonnent  presents  us  with  a  challenge 
to  execute  a  nationed  scrategy,  based  cn  deterrence  and  crisis  response, 
through  power  projection  Wiich  is  critically  dependent  on  timely  ection. 

(3)  Putting  together  and  sustaining  the  "foroe  package"  is  a  strategic 
military  responsibility.  "With  a  vast  array  of  interests  in  his  area,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  theater  dNC  will  put  on  his  steel  pot  and  'fight* 
the  war  himself...  he  will  organize  his  theater  with  subordinate  joint  foroe 
oomnanders  in  theaters  of  operaticn  to  employ  U.S.  forces  agzdnst  the  enemy." 

(4)  Cbranandlng  the  "foroe  package",  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  an  operaticnal 
level  of  ocmmand  responsibility. 

Tb  react  quidcly  means  to  avoid  uznecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

The  reglonzd  expertise  at  the  CZNC  level  for  analysis  the  terrain  and 
geography  need  not  be  dbpllcated  by  the  operational  staff  offloer.  Tb  react 
accurately  Is  to  provlda  precise  quantitative  estimates.  It  is  the 
zespcnslblllty  of  the  J2/G2  to  establish  priorities  and  focus  the  efforts 
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of  the  expert  cartogra{i>ers,  meteorologists,  and  analysts  who  provide 
terrain  intelligence  products,  lo  react  appropriately  is  to  not  loose  "the 
operational  bubble".  The  vision  of  the  operational  level  intelligence 
officer,  like  that  of  his  ocrasander,  must  extend  into  time  and  space  beyond 
the  current  battle. 

The  elements  of  geographic  analysis  at  the  strategic  level  are 
appropriate  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of  strategic  militairy  policy. 
They  are  however,  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  military  operations: 
they  are  too  broad  and  general.  The  elements  of  terrain  cuiedysis  at  the 
tactical  level  are  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  battles  and  engagements. 
They  are  however,  woefi'lly  insufficient  for  the  design  of  campedgns  and 
major  operations;  they  are  too  specific  and  limited  in  time  and  space. 

Nhat  is  required  at  the  operational  level  of  war  is  a  level  of  anadysis  which 
is  neither  too  big  nor  too  small.  Specifically,  this  level  of  ancdysis 
nust  support  the  construct  of  operaticnad  design.  Suggested  key  elemsits 
of  this  level  of  analysis  are  offered  belowr. 

Accessibility  is  the  first  key  element  of  the  operational  conmander's 
concerns.  Accessibility  defines  the  options  for  physical  entry  into  the 
crisis  region.  Accessibility  nay  be  as  simple  aui  an  invitation  by  a  host 
government.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  require  forced  entry.  Airfields, 
ports,  coastlines,  and  landing  zones  are  the  type  of  features  throu^  v^ch 
access  can  be  nade.  Eveduatlons  of  accessibility  continue  throughout  the 
conflict.  The  operational  eu±lst  edso  conceives  of  ziooess  in  terms  of 
physlczd  approach  to  the  enemy  omter  of  gravity.  As  such,  access  Ihto 
the  crisis  region  to  a  physical  contact  ard  dominance  of  the  center  of  gravity 
helps  define  the  theoretical  notion  of  a  line  Of  operation.  Accessibility 
la  not  limited  to  ocnbat  fnroes.j  Logistics,  sustaliment,  psydiologlcal 
warfare,  and  Civic  Actlcn  acoessi  must  be  considered  also. 

terrzdn  and  the  characteristics  of  a  type 
mit.  Ttansportatlon  netwirks,  jdimate,  dtetacles,  petroleum  products 
requirements,  distance  from  the  point  of  access  to  objective,  are  exanples 
of  physical  dvgactaristlcs  of  ttexain  relating  to  mobility.  Mechanized, 
light  infantry,  edrfaorna/alzncblLle,  and  special  operating  forces  are  types 
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of  units  vdth  unique  mobility  characteristics. 

Visibility  is  a  oonsideraticn  vbich  has  special  applicabilitj'  in  modem 
operaticned  art.  Horizontal  and  vertical  range  of  vision  is  not  adequate 
to  describe  visibility  considerations  at  the  operational  level  of  war. 
Visibility  refers  to  the  effects  of  weather  and  tenain  in  the  theater  of 
operations  on  the  electronic  staisors,  target  acquisition  systems^  and 
intelligence  gathering  equipment  dependent  on  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 


Cbtnnunicability  is  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  terrain  and  weather 
on  the  ooninunications  systems  necessary  for  effective  command,  control,  and 
integration  of  joint  (and  combined)  forces.  The  range  of  weather  and  terrain 
phenomena  v^oh  could  effect  this  critical  function  extends  from  magnetic 
deviations  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  fluctuations  in  the 
ionosphere. 


Availability  is  a  consideration  of  what  is  pre-positicned  in  the  theater 
(Pre-positicned  war  reserve  mat*»^l.\l  stocks,  [PWRMSJ  and  Mobile  Pre-positioned 
Shipping  [MPS])  as  well  as  what  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  theater  of 
operations.  Availability  addresses  the  ratio  between  combat  forces  and 
logistics  units  required  for  their  support.  Availability  includes  host  nation 
support  and  third  party  support  to  the  combat  force.  A  particular  concern 
for  the  operational  commander  in  modeLTi  crisis  response  is  the  aved.lcibil|ity 
of  post-hostility  supporf .  Civil  Affsdrs  support  and  refugee  relief  have 
become  Increasingly  Isiportant  to  "wlmlng  the  peace"  during,  and  after  cxisis 
intervention. 


Vulnerability  is  an  analysis  of  the  opponent's  capability  to  interdict 
access,  lodgment,  lines  of  operation,  lines  of  support,  and  lines  of 
oamnunicatian.  Vulnerability  at  the  operational  level  of  war  is  more  than 
just  force  protection.  It  includes  the  protection  of  freedom  of  action  for 
future  oparatlcns.  (5) 


I 

support 


These  suggested  key  elements  of  operational  terrain  analysis  support 
the  ooBmandsT  as  he  attespts  to  envision  how  Iw  will  design  his  campaign. 
These  elements  taka  him  through  entry  into  the  crisis  region  to  his  flnm 
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dcininanoe  CTver  the  enary  center  of  gravity.  These  elements  allow  him  to 
evaluate  how  to  sequence  operational  and  logistic  evaits  over  time  and  ^jace. 
These  elements  lay  the  ground  work  for  the  type  of  spaticil  understanding 
of  tdie  inter-action  of  opposing  forces  on  terrain  which  could  be  called 
operational  coup  d'oell. 

Figure  5  Illustrates  how  the  key  elements  of  operaticml  terrain  analysis 
support  the  construct  of  operational  design.  Such  a  construct  provides  the 
operational  level  ooRinander  a  rational  method  for  evaluating  "the  operational 
canvas  of  terrain".  The  construct  is  not  an  end,  it  is  a  starting  point. 
Appreciation  of  ttte  operational  terrain  is  cycled  into  the  oontenf)orary 
intelligenoe  process.  Geographic  intelliga>oe  is  then  integrated  with 
intelligence  about  enemy  intentions,  enemy  capabilities,  and  enemy 
vulnerabilities.  An  appropriate  level  of  terrain  anedysis,  one  that  is 
neither  to  big  nor  to  small.  Is  the  first  essaitial  key  to  maximizing  the 
worth  of  the  intelligence  process  to  the  operaticnal  ccoinander. 
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OPERATIC^  OXJP  D*QEIL  IN  'V3PERATICK  NEPTUNE" 


Tt>  sum  it  all  up  in  military  parlance,  we  found 
ourselves  for  purposes  of  our  operation  in  that 
desirable  attitude  known  as  ‘on  interior  lines', 
with  the  German  defenses  of  northwest  Europe 
nicely  draped  most  the  way  round  us.  Ihis  gave  us 
a  clue  for  which  we  were  looking....  (1) 

Lieutenant  General  Sir  Frederick  Morgan 

Raving  Identified  the  key  eleneits  of  operational  level  of  war  terrain 
analysis,  the  next  step  in  this  study  will  be  to  consider  these  elements 
within  the  context  of  a  historical  case  study  of  a  modem  campaign.  Ihe 
case  study  of  "Cperation  Neptune,  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe  in  1944, 
provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  geography  and  coup  d'oeil  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  'Ihe  planning  and  preparation  for  "N^tune”  were 
heavily  depaident  on  the ‘skills  of  geographers  and  the  sdenoe  of  geography. 

Despite  the  stunning  success  of  securing  the  beachhead,  a  stalemate 
occurred  as  soon  as  the  Allies  atteopted  to  break  out  cf  the  beachhead. 

This  csise  study  offers  a  contrast  between  brilliant  success  and  near 
disaster.  The  use  of  geography  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
ractors  in  achieving  the  stx^oessful  beachhead.  The  near  nonexistent 
appreciation  of  geography  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  near  operaticnal 
fedluxe.  This  case  study  suggests  that  an  organized  application  of  the 
geographical  informaticn  which  was  available  to  the  operaticnal  comnander 
and  staff,  scnething  along  the  lines  of  the  key  elements  of  operational 
level  tezzain  anzdysls,  could  have  mode  a  slgniflczoit  ccntribution  towards 
avoiding  the  stalemate.  Within  the  'context  of  the  operational  design  parallel 
serving  as  our  criteria,  application  cf  operational  level  terrain  arudysls 
would  have  provided  that  insight  about  the  inter-relationship  of  opposing 
fdroea  on  terrain  which  we  call  coup  d'oeil.  , 

The  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  established  a  planning  agency  for  the 
detailed  development  of  '\3peratlon  Neptune"  in  Jtmuazy  of  1943.  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Suprans  Allied  Ocnwander  (OOSSAC)  wee  the  name  given  this 
orgenizatlon.  Eferltlsh  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Frederick  Morgan  was  designated 
as  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  no  Supreme  Allied  OoBmander  wea  designated. 
aOBSK  was  therefore,  a  planning  agency  without  a  oownander  until  the 
appolntnant  of  General  Ele«nh&.er  as  Supreme  Allied  Ocninander  in  January 
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of  1944.  At  that  tiune,  OOSSAC  vas  amalgamated  into  the  Supreme  Headquarters 
Allied  £^<peditlonary  Force  (SHAEF). 

We  will  begin  this  examination  of  terrain  azicdysis  in  support:  of  the 
Normandy  invasion  with  a  geographic  footnote.  General  Morgan  relates  that 
the  map  was  his  most  Important  tool.  Oonsulting  a  variety  of  maps  as  he 
began  his  ismaise  task,  he  recalled; 

...the  somewhat  startling  deduction  that,  of 
all  the  fifth  oolunnists  who  ever  worked  against 
us,  the  greatest  must  surely  be  the  late  Mercator, 
idhose  handiwork  adorns  probably  every  school  atlais 
ever  published....  We  turned  back  to  our  maps  of 
northwest  Europe  and,  of  course,  found  that  they  were 
as  ill  adapted  to  cur  purpose  as  could  well  be 
imeiglned.  (kie  could  go  further  and  say  that  the 
information  they  gave  us  was  altogether  misleading.... 

We  had  got  the  v4iole  thing  upside  down.  (2) 

Annex  D  ^lows  the  coast  of  Europe  "upside  down".  Ihe  observation  of 
"interior  lines"  presented  by  this  projection  became  the  basis  for  "Neptune" 
plamlng.  The  supporting  feints  and  deceptions  derived  in  support  of 
"Neptune"  vere  developed  out  of  this  same  projection.  Armed  'with  a  unique 
perception  of  the  theater,  GOSSAC  next  began  the  task  of  gathering  geographic 
information. 

OOSSAC  received  its  geographic  support  rtom  four  sources.  The  first 
was  from  a  ocnpilation  of  on-going  intelligefioe  in  support  of  ocnmcindo  raids 
and  the  strategic  air  war.  Tbsked  to,  "give  ocahesicn  and  inpetus"  for  the 
invasion  planning,  tapping  existing  sources  of  information  was  time 
efficient.  A  second  source  of  support  came  through  liaison  betwemi  the  (DSSAC 
G3  (Operations)  and  the  geographical  support  section  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff.  Providing  the  proper  maps  for  platnlrg  and  operations  was  no  small 
task  when  one  oonslders  the  nunber  of  maps  required  to  support  the  invasion 
fcroe.  The  operations  security  lequixement  to  keep  map  production  at  so 
grand  a  scale  a  secret  from  the  curious  and  German  Intelllgenoe  was  egu2dly 
diallenglng.  Lieutenant  General  Morgan  wrote,  "...the  campaign  of  1944-45 
was  the  only  one  for  which  I  had  set  out  with  the  proper  outfit  of  the  right 
maps,  on  an  intelligible  scale,  and  of  Inpeocabla  accuracy..  I  doubt  if 
any  army  has  ever  gene  to  war  before  so  perfectly  equipped  with  maps."  (3) 

The  third  aouros  of  geographic  euppbrt  was  provided  by  "the  Baker  Street 
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IrreguJars"  of  the  Special  Opera ticxis  Executive  (SQE).  The  SOE  provicSed 
the  collating  of  photographic  intelligence^  coordinating  with  the  French 
Resistance  for  required  information^  and  dispatching  landing  parties  to 
the  French  Coast  to  take  geologiccil  samples  of  the  Eurt^aean  coast  vhen 
required.  (  I)  The  fined  category  of  geograjhic  support  cams  frcro  a  grouping 
of  Royal  Air  Ptoroe  and  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineer  specialists  vho  produced 
terrair,  models.  When  the  decision  to  go  for  landing  on  the  Norniandy  beaches 
was  finally  made,  six  terrain  models  of  selected  landing  sites  were 
constructed  to  support  pleurmers,  leaders,  and  soldiers.  By  cxxnbining  aerial 
photos  with  a  Swiss  process  called  ''steroccmparograph",  the  model  makers 
were  able  to  show  detail  down  to  the  width  and  gradient  of  the  invasion 
beaches  as  they  yrxdd  appear  on  D-Day  at  a  scale  of  1:5,000,  (5) 

Armed  with  an  arsenal  of  geographic  intelligence  support,  COSSAC  began 
its  work.  "What  was  wanted  was  a  lodgment  area  into  which  we  cxuld  blast 
cxirselven  and  from  vhich  our  nain  bodies,  having  suitably  concentrated 
thanselvcs  within  it,  could  erupt  to  develop  the  canpaign  eastward."  (6) 
"Neptune"  could  not  be  considered  in  isolation  fran  the  theater  campaign 
plan.  "It  wasn't  just  the  beaches  we  were  looking  for. ..the  landing  beaches 
were  just  one  x  in  an  algebraic  expression  that  cxntained  half  the  alphabet." 

(7) 

At  the  strategic  level,  geographic  considerations  of  the  adecjuacy 
of  an  invasion  ooasi  led  to  a  final  cxinslderaticn  of  two  possible  sites. 

Ihe  eucea  of  the  Fas  des  Calais  and  Normandy  Peninsula  both  provided  the 
requisite  cxndolnatlcn  of  sub-shore  cxanposition  emd  tidal  rauige  spread  to 
support  the  operations  of  landing  craft  cind  flat  bottoned  boats.  Ihc  low 
lying  and  sandy  oouts  with  a  gradual  rise  inland  provlcied  excellent 
(xnditlcxis  for  cross  shore  movement  of  heav;'  vehicles  and  supply  Inland. 

(8)  The  strategic  level  dd»te  leading  to  the  final  selectlcn  lof  an  invasion 
site  revolved  around  three  key  gecjgraphlc  criteria. 

The  first  strategic  cnrlterla  was  the  capability  of  alipower  to  support 
the  Invasicn.  The  relatively  short  distance  between  the  English  airfields 
and  the  Pas  das  Calais  was  an  advantage.  The  Fas  des  Calais  however,  lay 
edohg  the  route  of  edlied  strategic  bombers.  By  tanplating  the  relatively 
short  range  of  Luftwaffe  fighters  against  the  known  lcx:atlcxis  of  their 
operating  airfields,  what  becana  apparent  was  that  a  NOrmandy  approach  would 
faros  the  Luftwaffe  to  mate  an  unoomfortable  duloe  between  bomber 


interdiction  or  invasion  interdiction.  Planners  determined  that  the  Normandy 
site  would  put  the  Luftwaffe  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  manageable 
dis2dvantage  of  extra  distance/less  loiter  time  required  of  ciUied  tactical 
edx  support. 

The  second  strategic  consideration  vas  that  of  the  eeurly  capture  of 
a  port  facility  to  sii^sport  the  build  vp  of  the  main  body  forces.  It  vas 
assumed  that  the  minor  ports  of  the  Peis  des  Calais  would  be  ocxitested,  if 
for  no  other  reason  their  close  proxiinity  to  the  invsisicn  area.  In  such 
a  condition  they  would  have  been  left  after  the  invasion  battle  they  would 
have  constituted  the  very  poorest  of  bases  from  vMch  to  develop  a  major 
land  campcilgn.  (9)  A  turning  movement  to  the  north  to  capture  the  major  ports 
of  Rotterdamn/Ansterdam,  or  a  move  south  to  captixre  La  Harve,  would  have 
required  turning  a  flank  to  the  enatty  defense  and  the  crossing  of  several 
major  obstacles. 

The  third  strategic  consideration  was  that  of  defense  of  the  lodgment 
area.  "Overlord"  required  a  sequential  build  up  of  30  divisions  in  the 
advanced  guard,  followed  by  100  divisions  in  the  main  body.  Logistics 
forecasting  indicated  a  sustairroent  effort  of  12,000  tons  of  supplies  and 
3,000  v^cles  per  day  just  to  support  the  advanced  guard.  (10)  Sudi  a 
logistics  effort  required  a  secure  bEise.  Pas  des  Calais  offered  no  lodgm^t 
area  v^ch  could  be  defined  by  defeisible  terrcdn.  AdditionsOly,  the 
Parls-La  Hcurve  transportation  netwc^dc  would  have  provided  an  exceptioncd 
opportunity  for  the  NeusIs  to  reinforoe  rapidly  against  an  invasion  attenpt 
at  Pas  des  Calais.  Normandy,  however,  wes  s^erated  from  the  major  French 
transportation  network  by  the  Seine  River.  By  cutting  the  14  major  bridges 
over  the  Seine,  it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  the  Normandy  invasion  eurea 
from  German  theater  reserves  during  the  critical  build-up  period. 

Based  irolely  on  geographic  factors,  Normandy  weis  the  obvious  dmioe. 
"Cnoe  all  the  elements  of  the  decision  had  been  wel^ied,  the  Bay  of  Seine 
frcm  the  southw^t  coast  of  the  Cotentln  to  Caen  seemed  so  obviously  the 
rictfit  place  to  land  that  no  doubts  ever  developed..."  (11 ) 

Gi  ven  a  strategic  ajcrcu  to  follow,  the  next  step  was  that  of  the 
operational  level  OGamanders.  The  operational  ooninand  of  the  land  farces 
for  "Operation  Nq}tune"  resided  with  the  21st  Army  Group,  under  the  ocmmand 
of  General  Bernard  Law  Montgomery.  General  Montgomery's  intention  Ecfter 
the  initial  beachheads  were  secured  was  to  hold  in  the  area  south  and  east 
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of  Caen  while  the  First  U.S.  Amy  meantine  manesivered  to  cut  off  the  Gontaitin 
pKiinsula  and  capture  Chedxurg.  (12). 

The  geography  of  the  lodgnent  area  is  shewn  in  Annex  E.  Located  cn 
the  tip  of  the  Cotentin  Peninsula  lies  the  key  port  of  Qierbourg,  South 
of  Chertxxirg  lies  the  Caxentan  Meurshes,  an  area  reinforced  as  an  cbstacle 
by  the  deliberate  flooding  of  the  Douve  and  Merdert  Rivers,  lb  the  east 
of  the  invasion  beaches  lay  the  town  of  C^en.  C^ten  deminated  the  road  network 
oentroUing  the  invzisicn  beaches.  Caen  op^ied  into  a  plain  (the  Campagne 
de  Cagi)>  vnidi  is  characterized  by  rolling,  armor  favorable  terrain  leading 
into  the  strategically  important  Seine  River-Paris  Basin.  South  of  the 
invasion  beacdies  lies  the  infamous  "bocage"  country  for  vMch  Normandy  will 
always  be  remembered.  Ihe  bocage  lies  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Collines 
de  Normartdv,  a  hill  mass  rising  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation  200  meters 
thirty  miles  Inland. 

The  operational  oonmander  sought  to  take  axivantage  of  the  geography 
of  the  area.  In  the  east,  U  British  Corps  was  assigned  the  initial  role 
of  defense  of  the  beachhead  frem  an  armored  assault  likely  to  originate  out 
of  Caen.  Such  an  counterattack  by  the  Nazis  would  have  had  the  pot^tial 
of  rolling  up  the  flank  of  the  invasion  force  from  ecist  to  west.  In  the 
center  lay  the  bocage.  The  majority  of  the  82d  Airborne  was  dropped  into 
this  area  to  disrupt  any  German  attenpt  to  repel  the  Cmaha  landings.  The 
ocmblned  effect  of  the  82d's  landing  and  the  overall  surprise  achieved  on 
6  June  adlowed  the  V  (US)  Corps  to  move  rapidly  to  Secure  Caumont,  20  miles 
inland.  V  (US)  Coips  was  deliberately  halted  at  Caunont  until  D+45  "by  a 
decision  of  the  higher  oonmand  in  view  of  overall  tactical  considerations." 
(13)  In  the  Utah  sector,  the  101st  Airborne  was  dropped  in  order  to  secure 
the  beach  exits  in  the  vicinity  of  carentan  and  crossings  across  the  Cbrentan 
marsh  area,  '^[hls  protected  the  scxith  (flank)  and  with  the  Utah  beach  exits 
secured,  the  VH  (US)  Corps  was  able  to  turn  north  into  firmer  and  higher 
ground  tewazd  Oiezfaourg."  (14) 

There  is  little  question  that  "Neptune"  was  a  stunning  military  victory. 
The  gecjgraphic  ocmpcxient  of  of  the  intelligence  process  greatly  influenced 
the  strategic  and  operationzd  oennander's  decrislcxis.  Their  coup  d’caeil, 
in  a  sense,  oocmod  to  leed  to  the  c±vicxis  cxncluslcn  favoring  Normandy. 

"The  vender  was  that  the  enemy  was  to  prove  incapable  of  perceiving  its 
obviousness  -  a  failure  abetted  by  Allied  schemes  of  deoeptlcxi,  but  still 
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a  vmder.  (15). 

Diou^  "N^tune  was  a  stunning  ndlitary  success,  the  aisuing  Battle 
of  Normandy  and  breakout  fron  the  beachhead  which  followed  were  quite  a 
di^erent  matter.  Following  the  successful  lodgpnait  was  a,  "costly  deadlock 
of  seven  weeks'  duration,  disturbingly  reminiscent  of  the  Western  Front 
of  World  War  I."  (16)  Die  bocage  and  inundated  terrain  in  the  west  enhanced 

German  defense  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  American  strong  suit  of 
mobility.  Ebtire  U.S.  divisicxis  were  reduced  to  a  front  of  not  mu<±i  more 
than  cne  tank  in  width  by  the  very  same  terrain  vAiich  liad  protected  the 
southern  flank  of  their  drive  north  on  OierbouTg.  In  the  east,  the 
additionad  strength  accrued  to  the  Panzer  divisions  by  the  nucleated  villages 
and  bocage  around  the  town  of  Cben  stymied  Montgomery's  hopes  for  a  II  British 
Corps  brealoout  into  the  Camaagne  des  Caen  toward  Falaise.  Historians  have 
suggested  the  dramatic  reversal  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Allied  forces  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  effective  operational  planning  to  cope  with  the  Norman 
geography.  (17)  Die  COSSAC/SHAEF  plaifiers  certainly  seaned  to  be  aware  of 
the  defensive  potential  of  the  bocage.  Lieutaiant  General  Morgan  surmised, 

"It  seemed  to  us  that  the  side  v^ch  could  first  occupy  the  bocage  with 
sufficient  strength  would  score  a  most  decided  advantage.'"  (18)  Die  d^te 
surrounding  General  Montgomery's  pre-invasion  boast  to  secure  rapidly  Caen 
and  exploit  toward  Falaise  indicates  that  General  Montgomery,  despite 
WEUoilngs  from  COSSAC/SHAEF,  formulated  no  operatlcnal  for  the 

potentials  of  the  bocage.  If  General  Montgomery  fadled  to  see  the  battlefield 
in  depth  and  did  pay  little  attaiticn  to  the  potential  disasters  awaiting 
in  the  bocaige,  he  was  in  good  company. 

As  early  as  8  JUne  Generzd  Bradley  faiitari  the  bocage 
the  'damndest  country  I've  seen.'  Gaieral  Collins 
of  VU  (US)  Gbrps  was  equally  surprised  lay  the  nature 
of  the  hedgerow  terrain  and  told  General  Bradley  on 
9  JUne  the  the  bocage  w98  as  as  anything  he  had 
enoountered  on  ^  Brigadier  Gsieral  James 

M,  Gavin  ...  said,  'Although  there  had  been  some 
talk  in  the  UK  before  D-Day  about  the  hedgerows,  none 
of  us  really  appreciated  how  difficult  they  would 
turn  out  to  be.  (19) 

Die  allegation  of  a  lack  of  ^ectlve  operatlcnal  planning  seems  valid. 

By  fixing  their  gaze  upon  the  anphibious  assault,  even  as  critical  as  that 


event  was^  the  operatlcxial  plannears  of  21st  Am^  Gcoup  fcdled  to  see  the 
post-invasion  battle  in  d^th.  Cbnditicns  for  the  breakout  were  not  what 
they  could  have  been.  With  the  Germans  firmly  in  control  of  the  bbcage  and 
the  inmriated  marshes,  the  conditions  for  a  defaise  were  as  favorable  as 
the  teircdn  of  all  of  northern  France  would  allow  for  them  between  the 
Peninsula  to  the  Vosage  Mountains  near  Metz. 

Ihe  failure  of  operational  design  steamed  from  a  fadlure  to  analyze 
the  terrain  to  a  d^>th  beyond  the  lodgmsit.  "What  can  I  do  with  the  terrain, 
v^t  can  he  do  with  the  terrain,  and  how  will  we  interact  on  the  terrain", 
are  the  tried  and  true  questions  staiming  fropi  the  classical  application 
of  coup  d'oeil.  By  becoming  Intimately  involved  with  tactically  important 
minutiae  regarding  the  assault,  21st  Army  Group  operation^  planners  and 
oonmanders  lost  the  "operatloned.  bubble".  Ihe  suggested  elements  of 
operational  terrain  analysis  would  have  cued  th»  to  get  beyond  the  "currmt 
battle".  Access,  in  the  context  of  Norman  terrain,  required  ochtrol  of 
the  bocctge.  Mobility  in  the  bocage,  as  it  was  learned  at  a  terrible  price, 
could  be  enhanced  by  a  oonbinaticn  of  modifications  to  existirjg  equipment 
(such  as  the  "rhino  hedge  cutter"  attadvn^t  to  the  M4  tank)  and  a  closer 
combined  arms  team  cooperation.  An  early  appreciation  of  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  boczige  should  have  led  operationed  level  leaders  to  require 
training  and  equipment  modifications  in  anticipation  of  a  potoitial  stalemate, 
vulnerability  in  the  bocatge  was  exasperated  by  halting  V  (US)  Cbrp)s  at 
Carentan,  ther^:y  allowing  the  Germans  three  weeks  to  reinforoe  the  southern 
marshes  from  La  Haye-du-Puits  to  St.  Lo. 

A  great  deal  of  strategic  brlllianoe  was  evidenced  in  the  selection 
of  the  "Neptune"  beaches  and  lodgment  area.  The  flexibility  and  adaptability 
of  tactical  units  to  the  conditions  they  encountered  in  the  bocctge  renains 
legendary.  Ihe  missing  chapter  in  the  "Neptune"  story  is  the  operational 
level  of  ocBinand.  The  failure  to  link  tactics  to  strategy  by  way  of  a  refined 
and  coherent  appreciation  of  the  geography  of  Nocmahdy  at  the  operaticnad 
level  may  %«ell  have  prolonged  WOrld  War  n  unneoesnarlly.  (20) 
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GGNCLUSIGN 


If  there  Is  a  sunning  up  to  be  made,  I  thinV  it  nust  be 
%ihereas  anyone  can  make  a  plan,  it  takes  scroething  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  to  carry  it  out.  Hie  more  scientific 
warfare  becomes,  the  more  sci^tific  oust  be  its  planning 
and  preparation,  but  victory  belongs  not  to  those 
forge  the  weapon,  but  to  him  who  is  gifted  with  the  artistry 
to  wield  it.  (1 ) 

Uhited  States  Army  doctrine  makes  clear  that  understanding  the 
limitations  and  opportunities  of  tertciin  is  a  fundamental  military  skill. 

From  our  earliest  days  on  active  duty  we  recall  how  prized  was  the  lieutenant 
or  junior  officer  who  could  read  a  map  well!  We  recall  too,  those  vho  could 
not.  Derisive  humor  and  ridicule  were  heaped  cn  the  "misoriented"  junior 
officer.  A  more  serious  level  of  concern  about  basic  professional  competence 
was  in  store  for  the  oaptain  or  field  grade  officer  who  had  not  mastei;ed 
the  map. 

Terrain  appreciation  goes  well  beyond  simple  navigation  skills.  It  gets 
to  the  very  center  of  the  military  trade.  Ccmnanders  must  understand  the 
operational  and  tactical  implications  of  the  physical  environment  as  well 
as  its  effects  on  their  soldiers,  equipment,  and  weapons.  More  importantly, 
they  must  vsiderstand  these  effects  in  the  inter-active  environment  of  combat. 
Terrain  an2dysis  varies  among  levels  of  oonmand  ranging  from  identification 
of  dead-space  at  the  squad  leader  level  to  understanding  the  effects  of 
transportation  networks  at  the  strategic  level. 

Ihe  theoretical  basis  for  terr2dji  an£dysls  is  the  concept  of  coup  d'oeil. 
The  nature  of  coup  d'oeil  was  identified  to  be  a  quedlty  of  the  intellect 
which  enables  the  oomnander  to  appraise  the  enemy,  to  appraise  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  piece  cf  terrain,  and  to  visualize  the  bime-spaoe 
relationships  between  opposing  forces.  Ihe  Intelllgenoe  Preparation  of  the 
Battlefield  process  is  a  practical  manifestation  of  the  theoretical  concept. 
Ihe  aclenoe  of  geography  provides  a  sophisticate,  automated, 

®®thodological,  modem  sense  of  locality  which,  when  applie  to  the  ocnstruct 
of  the  oontenqporary  Intelllgenoe  process,  can  assist  in  improving  the 
oonmander's  understanding  of  the  spatial  relationShipe  vbidi  can  be  developed 
in  a  given  tactical  operating  envlronnent. 

Rrustraticn  has '  been  experienced  trying  to  apply  the  IBP  pnv***^  directly 
on  the  operational  level  of  wer.  This  frustration  can  be  explained  by  a 
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failiire  to  understand  the  distributive  maneuver  characteristics  of  operational 
art  as  distiix:±  frcm  classical  strategy  and  by  a  failure  to  unterstand  the 
ocDinand  functions  of  the  operational  level  of  war.  Once  these  distinctions 
aiB  made  clecu:,  it  is  easier  to  grasp  what  about  the  terrain  is  important 
to  the  operationad  level  of  war  ocmmander. 

What  has  been  suggested  in  this  mcr.  graph  is  a  ocxistruct  for  analyzing 
the  key  elements  of  operational  terrain.  Ihese  key  elements  were  idmtified 
as  Access,  Mobility,  Visibility,  Cbninun.lcability,  Availability,  and 
Vulnerability.  Ihese  key  elements  satisfy  the  criteria  of  the  operational 
design  by  assisting  the  operational  oonmander  to  idaitify  where  his  forces 
must  go  to  achieva  the  established  and-state,  how  to  seguQx:e  events  to 
reach  that  end-state,  and  how  to  resource  the  force  that  will  be  required 
to  achieve  the  desired  end-state.  Identifying  these  key  elements  of 
operational  terrciin  woidcs  bacdc  into  the  oontenporcury  intelligence  process 
where  relevant  geographic  informaticn  is  integrated  with  equally  relevant 
operational  intelligence  infomaticn  in  a  cycle  of  Evaluation- 
Analysis-Evaluation,  Such  a  cxnstruct  gets  us  closer  to  improving  the  cx«p 
d*oeil  of  the  cjperational  level  of  war  ocmnander. 

As  significant  as  an  improvemgnt  in  understanding  what  the  operational 
oonmander  needs  to  know  about  the  terrain  might  be  to  the  qperational  level 
IFB  process,  it  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be  sedd  about  orerational  level 
cxup  d'cjeil.  A  part  of  modem  day  operational  level  coup  d'oeil  is  knowing 
enough  about  the  science  of  geography  to  knew  what  to  dar->nd  of  and  request 
of  geographers  and  terredn  anadysls  teams.  Officers  of  atl  branches  serving 
at  the  operational  level  staff  must  be  able  to  direct  the  effox±s  of 
geographers  in  producing  needed  products  and  gathering  relevcint  information. 

In  the  fln2LL  aneilysls,  ooup  d'oeil  is  a  practiced  and  learned  skill. 

It  can  not  be  learned  in  a  book:  it  can  not  be  bought  in  a  can.  It  comes 
frcm  knowing  what  gives  personality  to  a  place.  It  comes  frcm  a  singular 
fondness  of  the  earth,  as  h^  General  Sherman.  The  0peratlon2d  level  of 
war  is  oonducted  over  huge  expeuises  of  terrain  and  in  extended  time.  This 
extension  in  time  and  space  may  be  a  new  character^tic  of  the  old  drama 
of  warfare,  but  a  truism  which  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come 
is  that  the  ocmnander  who  better  understands  all  that  the  geography  of  the 
batUe  area  Isplies,  the  oonmander  most  liJcely  to  win. 
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AIHEX  A:  Classical  Strategy  and  the  OperationcU  Art 


"The  Theory  of  Operational  Art,  Theoretical  Paper  No.  P*  14 


OASSICRL  STT^TESy 

1.  Maneuver  to  ocntacrt. 

2.  Annies  collide  in  decisis  battle 

3.  Logistics  is  a  consideratlcn  only 
in  the  initial  phases  of  canpaign. 

4.  Vigorous  pursuit  after  battle. 

5.  Campaign  ends. 

6.  Gemerally  war  is  also  tenniated. 

7.  Ths  ccnnancler  sees  the  entire 
battlefield. 


OPERATIONAL  ART 


1.  Battles  eind  engagements  begin 
Immediately  at  the  nationed  borders 

2.  Several  armies  fi^t  Indecisive 
battles. 

3.  The  only  decisive  battle  is 
the  last  battle  of  the  uar. 

4.  Logistics  considerations  impose 
pauses  upon  operations  often  before 
a  pursuit  can  be  decisive. 

5.  Wars  consist  cf  several 
canpalgns;  campaigns  consist  of 
several  distinct  operations; 
Operations  consist  of  several 
distinct  battles  and  maneuvers. 

6.  Operational  Art  Is  strategy 
with  the  added  dimension  of  dgrtdi. 

7.  The  ooninander  sees  very  little 
of  ttie  many  simultaneous  battles 
occurring. 
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TRADOC  Ptm  1 


ANNEX  B:  The  Levels  of  War  Are  Related  tat  distinct 
TRADOC  Pain^1-9,  p.  '11. 


Figure  3-1.  Leveis  of  War  are  Related  but  Distinctive 


FM  100.6 

ANNDC  C:  Campaign  r.--  'rr-  APPESDIX  A 

FM  100-6,  p.  A-1  Campaign  Plan  Format 

(SECUHITT  CLASSIFICATION) 

Copy  Bo _ 

Issuing  Headquarters 
Place  of  Issue 

Date/Tiae  Gx*oup  of  Signature 

CAMPAIGN  PLAN:  (Number  or  Code  Name) 

Reference:  Maps,  charts,  and  other  relevant  documents 
TASK  ORGANIZATION.  Refer  to  appropriate  TPFDD. 

1.  SITOATION. 

a.  Enemy  Forces.  Provide  a  susoary  of  pertinent  intelligence  data 
including  information  on  the  following; 

(1)  Composition,  location,  disposition,  movements,  and  strengths  of 
enemy  forces. 

(2)  Most  probable  course  of  action. 

(3)  Major  objectives. 

(4)  Commander's  Idiosyncrasies  and  doctrinal  patterns. 

(5)  Operational  and  sustainment  capabilities. 

(6)  Tulnerabllities  and  culminating  points. 

(7)  Centers  of  gravity. 

Assumed  information  should  be  identified  as  such.  References  may  be  made  to 
the  intelligence  annex  for  more  detained  information  to  include  a  discussion 
of  geography  and  weather. 

DLMO/6l46c/SSPe- 

A-'1 
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MtOESC  0:  Northvi«fft  Euix|3e''upside  Down* 

"Geographical  Factors  in  the  Invasion  and  Battle  of  Normandy",  p,  614 
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